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I 

The four authors of this book are professionals-concerned with both 
special education and school mental health, as ^re the vast majority of 
our special education colleagues. The purpose of this monograph is to 
sharpen attention to these concerns by focusing on what has come to 
be ca«8d affective education" as it applies.to special pupils. 

Unfortunately, affective education is in a confused state. There v« a 
nunfber of general terms applied to the mbvement including 
humanistic education primary prevention, behavioral science ^uc, 
UoH. menta health education, andjbonfluent education, among others 

T "fr^S;'"^^ concepts 6f how one approaches teach- 

ing the aff6cf»^y some, it is seen ai everything that transpires in school 
and by others m organized p^gferems for elementary or secondary 
school with e'.tensive curricula 4s a subject matter area There are also 
cxincerns m my of which will be included in the following pages, that 
come unde specific terms such as moral education, teaching self con- 
trol, sens*;, vlty training, and self concept enhancement. It is no wonder 
the field has been called chaotic and unorganized, where everything is 
included and where some opportunistic publishers have created 
gadgets or made haphazard lists oJ "activities ' for trtichers to trv 10 
minutes each day. The fact is that thpre is little reasonable theorv about 
the nature and purpose of affective education, few Well designed 
evaluative studies, and a lacfc of coherent, organized guides to the 
many facets of the field. 

Of course this book will not cure all of these ills. Nor can everything 
of possible relevance be included. The intent is far more limited- to' 
provide a practical^ guide to the field with specific materials for 
teachers to use. but to embed the practical in an organizational pattern 
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that will provide integration and a conceptual base. Because we are 
teachc?rs. we want-to give specific and cohcrele examples. Because we 
ariTlprotpssional teachers, we want the specifics to nest^on an unders- 
tanding of the psychological import. 

For too long t(;achers Have been e^cpecled to accomplish the ex- 
pvVM]i\ cognitive! and affective ^{oalj'in tht; classroom by thvmselyes. 
'Particularly, much of the enrichment that is expected in order to ac- 
complish affective goals depends on augmentation of the resources ^ 
within thiJ classroom. There are only a few teachers with paid aides, 
and then*often only for periodic assistance. There arc two levels of 
augmenting assistance needed to facilitate affective education. One > 
consultation and coteaching with rental health specialists. There are 
• timi?s when discussions will clarify the emotional conditions that need 
to be considered. Especially in group work, shared leadership is very 
important But there are also other ways to expand the teacher's input 
through volunteers. Older^ peers, mllcge students and^ parent/ 
grandparent helpers can often provide the added personat relation- 
ships that humanize the pupil's experience.^yalett (1972) has illustr- 
ated spt»cifically how the school psychologist can give such participat- 
ing assistance, as one example. 

As we shall schi, affective education for any class ^ a mix of in- 
dividual teaching style, the capacities and needs of a feiven group of 
pupHs. and the particular methods employed. There is no simple way 
to indicate! the ingredients of an affective'.prograrn. This seems to 
lioth(!r some! who like; to have a rigid format for tea(;hers to follow— 
one that is so cut and dried that it removes the need for any judgment. 
In our view this is an insult to the profession and teachers know better. 
The decision of what given tactics to use and how to use them is al- 
ways a matter for the teacher to decide. Sometimes, when fher 3 is a « 
difficult decision^ this is done with "consultation" from the literature, 
ailleagues. or related disciplines. The teacher must be familiar with . 
th(! 6plions and be able to select those appropriate {6 a condition. This 
monograph could He mnsidered a book of options. A wide range of 
possibilities are offered from complete programs to a specKic 
m(!thodology. Only the teacher'will have the educational and psy- 
chological acumcin to decide; what process to employ in a given setting. 
This is what tciaching is all about. 

^ SpiH:ial education teachers have yet af other function beyond that of 
the njgular teacher in Ihe use of affective Mucation. In addition to the- 
knowlc!dg(! of the? normal development of (w? nature of children, they 
include thciir understanding of the variari\:e of their special children in 
Ihetr planning. Many adjustments have to bt^made in typical affective 
ixlucalion expc^riences Wicause of the particular nature and needs of 
special pupils. In this we acknowledge the dual nature of the task. 
First. speciah:hildr(!n' and youth are nonspecial children in their basic 
> human. needs. Regardless of categories, they are individuals each with 
a unique constellation of characteristics. They are children growing 
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up S<<cond. bring siJucial education children, they are^t hiaher ri-k 
iind have very^artiLular needs, tfx). While it would be a g^ave mistake 
to stereotypo.anyone or any group, special teachers will ad^pt their use' 
, of affective curricula to such conditions as developmenti.1 lags learn- 
ing modes, emotional voUti.)r., -and sensory impairments. Unfor- 
.timatdy. the literatur.: provi.ies limited guidance for such adaptation 
though we have included what could be located, ^owever. we-do not 
«ee this as a serious limitation, for again the hope of special educatioji 
les in th,! skill and concern of the teacher. When it comes lo affective* 
li e. mentally hnndicapped iind blind individuals, to take two exam- 
ples. Illustrate the gamut from success to tragedy. Some have learned ' 
10 cope adequately and have successful and satisfying lives as children 
and adults. Others are in despair and depression. Since spec'iah pupils 
. are at high risk they need more help from schools both in cognitive and 
affective areas. But the task is not insurmountable. -We just have to 
work harder to,accomplish the gnajs. Asihe saying goes, m special ' 
e«lucatihn. no on.; promised a rose garden. The teachers are up to the 
task. o , 

There is one caution that is most iptiportant. We' know schools and 
tea(:h.!rs have a great impact on the child s affective life. But education 
does not stand alon^. If school is- an oasis In an environment that is 
ntherwi.se a desert, there is a lin^il to what can be done with affective 
education. It is a community enterprise, a n>atter\)f opportunity at- " 
t.tu.ies. and re.sources. Thi.-re is no excuse for not doing all we can in 
schools but we must be aware of the impact of the total living ex- 
perience for complete success. Thi« means working with families and 
community aj^kmcies. It also evok.!s the ne.^d to become an advocate for 
. tair treatm.;nt of sp.?cial •p(;rs{)ns under the law and iir the budgets 
Special t.;achers concerncnl with affective education will work on 
many fronts. < 

A final word needs to be said on the use of these materials There 
arr some of ulS who have thc^ ego strength to go it alone. After all we 
are kings and queens of our classroom castles. Moot of us do better- 
with peer support. Not only (lo wo clarify c^uv concepts but we share 
«;reati,yity in applications. Even more important, v<fe'are hot alone We 
,^ave a support group ir^ our effort to improve our practice" For this 
HNKson. we suggest the material here aYid in the ext.inded teferences as 
ihe^asis for school study groups or professional s.;minars. This inser- 
vice a^^roach is of course germane /or both speoial and mainstreamed ■ 
te;h:hers. And chang.; efforts tend to atrophy when there is no concert 
<>» effort,. 



Affective Education and th^ 
Special !:dgcation Teacher 

The thesis of this book is. simple. The mental health of children and 
youth is a primaryjconcern of every teacher planning for pupils* socio- 
embtidn^l weU Being deserves equal status to that*^iveh cognitive pnd 
physical development. Recognizing hazards of growing up^'^spdCiar* in 
this society, the mental heafth obligations of special education are even 
n^ore crucial. It is not a question of the affective dontain versus 4he 
cognitive or motor domain. The goal is affeqtive, cognitive, and motor ' 
learning in the proper balance, dictated by the needs of individual hand- 
icapped pupils. Because many handicapped children have difficulty 
with their cognitive learning end schools are traditionally the place for 
teaching the threje R's, the affective sector has often been neglected or 
left jlo haphazard ifefforts. ' - ' * 

Timt' was w^bi school mental health was considered a process 
upart from traditional ^ucational experience. Specialists such as 
school soc ial workers, school psychologists, and guidance workers 
brought tlinickl^ techniques into . the School, and children with 
diTficulties were sent to the experts for repair. Of course the supply of 
assistance was limited and handicapped children usually^! less than 
(he averse assistance even though they needed more than the typical 
pupil. . " . - 

Because of the complications of growing' up in our present society, 
we need these specialized personnel services more than ev^r for those 
children tmd youth with serious difficulties. At the samd time, there 
has been a significant shift in the mental* health movement from 
restoration to prevention. Tod(iy both channels arc considered essen- 
-tial; prophylaxis has achieved an importance equal to remediation* 
The thesis is. we can prevent much personcll and social 'distress 
through affective educational effort* a more effective way to enhance 



mental h(»alth than traditional cliaical approaches that are invoked 
after the fact of serious breakdown. 

But why is the task for the sptH;ial education 't each er rather than 
mental health specialists? Theryirc reasons in addition to the fact that 
there? is a sevens shortage of tbose specialists. One is that prevention is^ 
best done in natural settings such as schyyls, homes, and the com- ^ 

' munity. By rearranging part of what goes on and adding.some new 
components, the school can be the keystone for prevention through the 
application of affective education. Another, reason for teacher involve- 
ment is that schools, are already influencing the" affective growth of 
pupils. }^i}Y good or ill. thr pupil'y school experience* has a great deal of 
influence on how the child feels about' hisM)r her self and social rela- ' 

- ticmships. Schools can be designejl to be good teaching places for posi- 
tive affective growth. Finally, whdn we think'.of our handicapped 
children and ado<cscents, we knoW the severity of their struggles and 
how crucial the education experience has become for both their cur- - • 
rent and future welfare. Special ixlucators are working with a par- 
ticularly'vulneraWe population. Thus, the current effective education 
movement is of particular intorest to special education teachers, Thbre ^ 
are frequent referencesMo affecrfVir goals in the lEP's. Often the modus . 
operandi for tichieving these affective goals is-ambiguous. Wejirfed to 
know how to improve th^ self concept and self control yvhich We twcr 
,(a)minon examples of affcrctive goal statements. The recent rapid in- 
crease! in attention -to afXi;cti,ve edueatioh has brought exciting new v 
^ possibiHties but also u)nsicU;rable ill advispd superficiality. The pur- , * 

• pose of this book js <o helt/speci^^l education teachers understand. the 
potentials 'and limitationyof affective oducdtion so that they may-apply 
th(j best methodi)logy >fc)r the'ir various groups, of special children. 
Affective (Jilucalij>n jjff'ncjt an *^?xtra. It is an psseRtial domponent of 
spcMiial c»ilucatioiia»4t is formulated ujider the mamlate (If Public Law 

' ■ • r ^ 

THE NArjREOFXfTECTlVE EDUCATION^ ' 

There arc! ^evciral t(!rms use;! to designate school programs designed to ^ 
•;e(f.icate" the afflictive? sphere. The most common is affective educa- 
tion, which Hfffiplie.s a contrast to the cognitive and motor curricula, 
lldwev(!r, yvK know that the? thrcye spheres do not function as discrete 
entities. There arc? "f(M?lings" of many kinds that 'accompany or'^re 
generated as a child aixjuires the cognitive skill of reading; the same 
happcrns with a motor skill suc^i as ice skating. To show how compli- 
cated it is, rec(!nl' attcrntion has been given to svcial cognition — how 
one? thinks about social relationships — as one contponent of socializa- 
tion. On th(! conv(!rse sidtj, thr? motivational or affective aspects of a 
cognitive! or motor learning experience have certainly been prominent " 
in teaching. WhiU? we never forget the interlocking of 1he three 
sph(?r(?s. th(! major focus in affective education is on what we shall 
later describe? as the "affective? components" 'of experience. 

2 ' 

I 
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Related Terms 

behavioral science education is one? term commonly used fn the field. 
•TtJiK^hing childrcm about tho scicmce d>r humcm behnvior has an objec- 
tive and i:hu ion riilj^. One supposed advantage of this term is that one 
can avoid contu v(?rsial mattcjrs such as values, since scientific infor- 
mation's in'fplif . to be free of value? bii?s and thus will not infringe on 
individual ri^h^s. Th(Ti? is an addi^d implication for schools J^ecause 
behavioral scicrncc? education fits in well with how schools function; 
we make? (X)nf:erns into curricular * subi(?cts" to study. Another term, 
us(?d in the intrixluction, is primary prevention, meaning the protection 
and enhancement of mental health attributes. Here the godil is 
str:;ngthening the^.chiid s ability ta cope effectively with emotional 
probl(?ms. ' . ' * 

Finally, thc^ ttTm humanistic educof'on m^jus many things to 
various' p(?opU!. To somci it conm.tos a morn, Sc.Mign (!dMcational pro- 
cciss that rests upon certain ovc^rjritiing val; vs — he kind of humane 
treatment that is the birthright {){ (!very hu'nau oeing, ecr^ecialiy the 
yoimg and most limited. In its extreme form, hun'.anistic education 
iiiuiiuains that the; child is always right anJ is tho arbitrator of what 
and how (Hlui:ati\)n should take place. N()n(;theiess, the humanistic 
(^mp^iasis h<is ilirecttrd us to a morci (?vc!n balance of thr rights and 
Muls of r hihiren versus arbitrary adult imposition. Another facet of 
is humanistic position is in Ihv particiHar type of human being (!x* 
tolhul. rh(?rt? arc* ccM tain highly pv\zvx\ charact4*ristics as the goal, This 
has brought out into the open the valoes issue which will be addressed 
subsequcintly. • , 

' rhcTv: are.erUuncjnts of each of these definitions that bl(?nd into a 
mon^ univiTsal undiMstanding of affective; educ Mon. We shall (extend 
tho concept of aff(M:f ivci (ulucation to incorporate relev-int elements that 
will produciN a well rounded understanding of the topic. Generally 
spcNiking. aff(H:tiv(? (iducation concerns emotional dcivcdopmcnt, As 
s\ich. it includ(^s the (educational (efforts related to attitudes, values, and 
f(?(*lings. rh(!r(j iirv affective ujmpontjnts rcelatced to the self (self con- 
cept and self (esteem, for exampU;), social coinpon(ent!» in rcelationship 
to oth(er human Ixeings ((empathy, justice, various social valu(es, accept* 
<4nc(* of special children), and to obj(e(;ts (love of litcerature or nature). 
Si^nuehow all of th(es(e must brr molded into a'coh(erent theory. 

Is Affective Education Really New? 

^ So4:i(ety continually asks (education — whrtih. evtentuaily means 

t(each(ers — to assurn(e n(ew obligations. Most r(e(:(ently th(?s(e exp(;cta- 
tions mc:lud«e t(?acher aca)untahility. A teacher may well ask, **What 
more ar(e th(7 (exp(ecting now? What more am 1 going lo be account.ible 
for?** K(uiding th(e lit(eratur(? might giv(! thr; impr(ession that aff(K:tive 
eilucation is a n(*w area for schools. Nothing could l)(e further from 
neality. as a riefhuJion on ()ur own (educational (exp(eri(?nc(es proves. 'rh(e 
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M fact is. all (Mlucational efforts omboiy some components of affective 
(ftlucation, though not always in wa\u that could be considered posi- 
tive;. The Iti.OOO hours a pupil spends m school are not devoid of emo-* 
lional components—anythinff but. ^Ve%uJ too many cases where the 
affcidive consequences are devasung. Particular tedchers may spend 
as much or more ti.ne on discipline than .;nything else— one part of 
affective? (ulucation. Teachers may become angry at times and explo- 
'sions iirc! not unheard of— affective education. Teachers moralize and 
punish— affective; (?(lucation again. For evil or for good, there is no * 

. (iirlh ot^ffrfrl to influ(;nce f'eelings and behavior in the schools. Much 
is positive. S(Jme teachers have worked on making learning fun ^ 
<in(l self satisfying. They try to bring security and joy to children. They 
work on positive self esteem for their special pupils. They are child ad- 
V(x:ates. All of these represent affective education at work, So what is 
m;w? 

Historically, schools have been involved in- affective education since 
colonial times, the horn books of fnoral adages were thought to incul- 
cate the valu(!s desired at the time. Some of the same issues ^11 haunt 
us,jiuch as R(?<;pecl thy father and mother." Schools were supposed to 
ii((:ul(:at(» good citizenship and civic values. And take the matter of dis- 
cipline? which is somi*tim(?s the? major investment of regular and 
special teachers. Some? teachers and even some schools spend more 
lime; on trying to get allegiance? to a social code than anything else. Sqlf 
discipline? is an affective? skill. Wc? try to get our youngsters to cooper- 
ate?, respect the? l(?acher, and be cordial to their prters, all of which is 
more? affective learning. For some time, we have been concerned ^bout 
children (?n joying reading in hopes that Vyould read on their owi^ .We 
Wtuit pupils to gain reasonable self esteem, Wfiitll appear^^ w^ti^^ goal 
stat(?mi?nts of many sch(X)Uystems. Tfujse are acceptqdjiffective educa- 
tional aims. < 

/ 

Again, what is ncjvv in aff(?ctiv(? edtlcation besides the name? There 
arc* s(?V(?rKl conditions that arc? diffi?rent in the current highlighting of 
aff( clivc? (?duuition as a sp<x;ific educational obligation for regular and 
sp(?cial education. 

First. a?j a soci(?ty wc? are in an obvious crisis of personal and social 
vahi(\s. The amount of aggression, delinquency, unhappiness, and self 
d(»feiiting l)(?havior has rais(?d real questions concerning the ability of 
the d(?mocratic soci(?ly to maintain itself. When society has a crisis, the 
schools inh(?rit an obligation. Hence?, there is j\ direct, overt concern 
with aff(M:tiv(? (?diication in terms of values clarification, self control, 
moral education, arid the? like?. In some cases this supplements home 
I training iind in oth(?rs it do(?s what does not gel done in the home. The 
goal is laudal)l(? and should b(? pursued, but with a recognitfon of the 
hmitations in schf)ol efforts without broad community^and home sup- 
port. ' ^ 

ScH.ond. th(! rec(?nt Cnltural revolution has sensitized us to new 
vahu\s. some of vvhi(;h arr? in opposition to the older assumed norms, 
(.fitting tihead is no longf!r all that counts. Life satisfaction competes 
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with MJjcioeconomic upward mobility. Out of this current conflict of 
values has u)me a great deal of introspect ion~both personal and 
social. This is reflected in certain specific curricula such as values 
darificution.Turthermore, it is evident that these matters will not be 
settled by authoritative dicta. To illustrate, think of the matters con- 
tingent upon ones education about .sexual behavior, Children and 
youth need to examine our cultural diversity and work out the'ir own 
set of values. The end of the presumed monolithic value system makes 
affective education processes mandatory. Another aspect that is made 
more overt in the current cultural ethos is the attention to lift; satisfac- 
tion and the positive aspects of experience. To put it succinctly, we are 
enKaxed in joy in life. Play, having fun. and creative j-xperience con- 
stitute an enhancing element in the mental health movement. There, 
self actualization is the goal, albeit with an awareness of social obliga- 
tion. Thus, we add to the ofd concepts of mental health that 
emphasized getting rid of neurotic and self-defeating behavior, 'the 
positive growth side as well. This broadens th"e scope of mental health 
from rehabilitation, to prevention, and, finally, to enhancement. 

Another reason for the current attention to affective education in the 
schools is the fact that increasing numbers of children and youth live 
in "risk" families and communities where security and socialization 
do not take place, or are, at best, only minimally present. Divorce 
statistics, family strife, child neglect and abuse, along with poor 
parenting take a toll. Families of special children are known to be, on 
the average, more susceptible to problems. Such conditions put a very 
high premium on affeciive education. How can the school replace the 
essential psychological ingredients that are missing in a poor home 
life? Can it do so? W'n see at once that affective education is far more 
complex than a set of lessons in self control. Some of the aspirations 
mav he beyond realization. Yet. teachers can become the critical 
stabilizing force in many pupils' lives. It will be necessary 'to examine 
how teachers can serve as figures for identification. The way young 
children confuse mama and teachers, sometimes calling the teacher 
"mama". teJls us that there is a powerful latent process here that we 
must include ir our study, namely modeling and identification. Those 
who work with adolescents have recognized that these students often 
transfer their contest with their parents to their teachers, which is 
another example of the role teachers play.- In short, teachers arc child 
upbringers, the professional agents of society in this regard. 

As indicated, there have always been affective education efforts in 
th(! .school, but the overall effort has been neither sy.stematic nor al- 
ways psychologically relevant. An example is in the application of dis- 
cipline. As we examine what is done in schools about discipline, can 
we assume these actual practices are really designed to facilitate the 
pupil.s- social learning? (3r is it just to maintain a semblance of control? 
Much is ad hoc. or even taken for granted. Changing attitudes is more 
difficult than teaching arithmetic and certainly cannot be left to 
haphazard j;ffort.s. Affective wlucation aims to change all of this. It is 



now hv.Ui that, iisinx thi; most iLstutc;, psyc^logically appropriato* 
mdthotis systematically ov<;r the? school ynar#|^(; school can signifi- 
cantly assist in the aff(?ctive growth of children ami youth. This means 
that (Icfcisiims about the sub^tanci; and mr'thods of affcxitivcj education 
arc! critical. To fill the curricular void in this area, a rash of matcjfials 
A\ni\ techniques have been devis(jd. In fact, wo stand to be inumiateif 
/ by a fl(j<)d of gimmicks and quickie procedurtjs that must be separated 
/ fnilii well thought. out tcfchniques. We will need 1o be aware ofthose 
**h(!lps to t(uich(?rs' but we must also have a basis for evaluating the 
particular materials. 

It is (?vident that aftectiVe education represents a new effort and 
scTious obligation. Like it (>r not, in one way or another teachers are 
, now res|)6nKible for the emoticmal growth of their pupils as well as the 
A* cognitive and niotor spheres. In the? nv?xt sc'ction, the particular role 

this plays in spc^cial educatnon is (?xaiYiin<?d. 

AFFECTIVF, EDUCATION IN SPECIAL EDUpATION ' 

What has been describcul up to this point is the; right all children In this 
society have to more systcimatic assistance? with their affective giiwth. 
Of course, this includes spi.'cial childrcin. and special children are even 
mor<! in mied of this assistance than others. It is easy to set? why this is 
so. 

H<H:aus(? thej^are at high risk, special pupils arc? prone to affective 
diffic:ultic\s. Whc?n vvc? talk of the? socially-emotionally impaired, the 
very label indicates an affcM.t^c! disord(?r as either the core or as a ma- 
i- jor part of the difficulty. Fl()w\c^?[\ all special areas are included ia the 

high ris/k cat(?gory. it has not b(:en>uy?rally recognized that affective 
disaln/ity (poor s(?lf conc(?pt, low scilf est(?('m, adjustment probi ms, 
an^l Ae like?) C(mstitutes thc! common denominator for most special 
chimrnn. l o find an "all ad(?quat^?" child who is also a special pupil is 
not the typical ccmdition. Relatively few a^lol(?scents have mastered the 
impact of their disability and come out unscathed. This is, then, the 
cor(? of our study. . ' 

The aff ective life of allchildr(?n and youth is of concern to the educa- 
tional (Establishment. The special difficulty of growing up while? being 
considered differ(?nt puts our puiiils at particuliir risk. In a culture that 
|)r(?sents problems for (!V(?n the mal, sp(?cial pupils need particular 
assistance. Not only do they have? everyday problems, but they are in 
double? j(M)pardy. vvheth(?r mainstreamed or set apart. Of course. 
sp(?cial (iducation teachers have? knownthis all along. The question's, 
tire we doing all we can to h(?lp our ch\j(TM?n and youth? We will chart 
the way for teachers who want to do iitnhat is possible. ' ' 

What Are the Goals of Affective Education? 

There iire those thiit see iiffcif.tivci (Hiuciition iis noinn far beyond vuIiu.'S 
»:liii iti(,iition ex(?r('iH<!s thiit iire desixned to exiimin(M)ur bdiefs. though 
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this is u part of it all. Wi? may nuf;d to develop now and more appropri- 
ate valuer ess(?ntial to a democratic society. 

Several have 8poken out on this issue. Kagan (19/3) indicated-that the 
schools have an obligation to teach aK)perat;vjR attitudes, empathy, and 
scx:ial ujncern. He stated that schools should serve the needs of our 
society Kxlay. "We need to restore faith, honesty, humanity.*' To do this 
the school'musl fcx:u8 on thes<? matters. Kagan suggested that a pupil be 
graded on humanism, that is to say how kind and nuturant he or she is! 
These are stnmg words on the role of affective education. yVhile there is 
no (X)mplete agreement on even these fundamental human affective 
characteristics, parents, teachers, pupils, and educators do agree that 
the democrat ic vahujs <ire a legitimate wncern of schools. In fact, most 
school syStems already have in their code the aim to cultivate such an " 
affective? disposition. 

' Tyler (1974) put forth the basis for affeclivfveducation. He noted the 
need to pn?serve the student s privacy — "how he fiK?ls is hiii (/wn busi- 
nc^ss." For this reason, Tyler does not f(?el schools should teach or even 
(?xplore all affective? arenas. It is evident that individual rights and social 
goals anr a profound issue m affective education, and teachers must ar- 
- bitrate the rightful domain of each. 

To Tyler the appropriatt? affective areas for schools to develop and 
teach are the? following: 

1. fnterests: cjncouraging stud(?nt intercjst in reading, writing, and 
oth(?r curricula. 

2. Attitudes: the objective attitude of science, concerns for other, peo- ! 
' pie, awareness, and thc^ Hke. 

' [I Appreciations: works of art, music, danr.e. nature, (?tc. 
4. Valued: the values outlined in the constitution. Here Tyler feels the 
school can legitimately inculcate? values such as justice; equal rights 
n?gardless of race, sex, or socioeconomic status: the dignity of each 
individual; the right to vote, of free speech, and other core values in 
a demoi:ratic 8(M:iety. Then? is the right to property and person yvi ii- 
out fear. He cited concern for the >yell b(?ing and dignity of others by ' 
treating others with respect, (X)nsiderirlg the consequences of our 
behavior on oth(?rs. guarding the saf(?ty and health of. others, sup- 
ix)rting equal opportunity, being loyal to the u)untry, and maintain^ 
^ (»thic«d stiuidards in work, school, and s(K:iid situations. TyU^v went 

further in stating that one must support just law and rights of all in- 
dividuals and defend the? rightu and lilx;rti(?s of all individuals. 

Ty\vr u)nducted a study of the? basic values that are the d(?mocratic 
" h(?ritag(? and cannot hv, left to chance. Thercr may be? others thttt are also 
part of what our society nwds to function: a respect for the law, par- 
tir:ipation in the political process, involvcmtmt in some work endeavor, . 
and so on. 

ThiTv an? two prol)lems with affective culucation as it relates to 
i^vHV "(»xt(M nal valu(?s*\ Kirsi, we do not haver universal agrc^»ment on 



th«! totiil list or cvfin \hv actual naturo of thosn directly rooted in the-' 
mhstitiition. SiMond. whilo thii.sc may ho tho way things should look 
upon graduation, what is their coimtorpart in preschool, elementary 
s(:h»)ol. iind high school? The form and prtKursors of given behavior 
(•.(irtiiinly changt; with drvolopmcnt. Some affective dispositions ac- 
tually await d(;vt;l(»pm»!nt^>l roadincss as wrll. But if one waits too long/ 
am one gemirato the valui; implied by justice? Or empathy? We do not 
want surfact; conformity: we want internalization of the value. Wh<^n do 
we start? For spr;cial teachtirs. there is also the question of how these mat- 
ters are different with special pupils. Tyler gave u^ the direction but there 
are many philosophical as well as pri«gmatic issues left. 

Most affective educators would couple the attitudinal and social 
goals indicated by lyler with another area more rammon to mental 
health heritage, l o the interpersonal goals of social relationship skills 
would 1m; a(ld(!(l the mtrapersonal goals of dealing with one's self 
«;stet!m. Wt; not only want competent social beings, we want our 
children and youth to have positive feelings about themselves, proac- 
tive motivation that gets the-rfi involved in helping others, hope and 
purpose, and to be at least relatively frw; of emotional distortions. We 
would like them to be mentally healthy, an elusive term in itself, but 
not without meaning. While it is not j!xpected that everyone will reach 
the hjvel of maturity of Maslow's (1970) self actualized p'-sons. every- 
one should 'have the inn(!r resourcijs to cope with the social reality 
around them. 

. It is liilfieulf to imagin(- a satisfying life without a reasonable level of 
self est(M!m. How ont! feels about oneself, one s place in life, and one s 
prospects cannot be ignonxl. In fact, to most affedive educators, the 
key. goal is to develop an adequate sj!lf concept (what one'is) and self 
esteem (how one (eels about what one is). 

This brings us a model of the goals of affective education (see Figure 1). 
For our purpos(;, the goals ciin Ix: depicHKl on thret: dimensicmsiliersonal. 
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social, and att.tudmal. AH are necessary and. of course, are intertwined 
They are separata! only to provide a conceptualization of the elements 
.A^"" "^""'i"" is 'o foster in each individual an 

slTd lnn " n'' r^'r' "'•'^ ^'-''f This is the per 

^na d,mnns>on, Quahtatively. the goal is an individual who can cope 

w th the developmental tasks of hi, or her a«o and who reflects a sus- 

l.tudes be reasonably happy for example. We would like to teach our 
pupils to nn,oy working |o their ability and to enjoy the arts as con- 

resolve the conflict +,et ween Whai they can realis^i<:ally do and what 
hey would hke to do. This task is far more t^in , than it is with th 
aver.«e child or adult. Special children must betaught to use what they 
have and not be depressed or defensive about what they lack 

ten?hL f r'^H'"'.'' is maximize the prosocial po- 

tent lao, the individual.. The definitive work on ptosocial behavior has 

ti ms Z ' i" volumes that explain both the condi! 

tu,ns and personality attributes that form the basis of positive be- 
havior. Much, but not all. delinquent behavior is a consequence of ar- 
restcx or deviant development .)n the s.)cial axis. This axis, is ob- 
vjm.s y closely linked with the personal axis, for^he defensive non- 
oApathit nonsensitive individual is unlikely to m«ve far on the 
p rosoc,a| axis through internal motivations, though behavior modifica- 
tion may enable a degree of social conformity. Once given the readi 
ness to relate to others, there is still the mafter of handling one's im' 
pulses and learning how not to be antisocial, then moving toward the 
more prosocial end follows. The expectations are made reasonable for 
cMch developmenta level. Rights of others to common toys is a start 
Moward the eventual rights of others to jobs. The sense of justice will 
not be born as a mature concept, it evolves 
As we l,K)k at the link between the self and the social it becomes 

Uon" tlTh tk" ''''''''' special e'^a: 

tu,n teachers. The angry, failing, hopeless individual cannot be ex^ 
pected to move to sodal considerations until the personal consider^- 
ons haye been met to some degree. The attitudinal dimension in- 
cludes elements that are not dirtn^tly required to b..- either adequate or 
social but to make life more complete .uld rich. Can one i,.,agina an ex- 
utmg hf. without peak experiences? With no art. music^or danceV 
One hopes to enmurage certain aesthetic attitudes and appreciations 
A person ou .1 have high self estec-m and be social and yet be flat" 
unexcited. and unexciting. There is the quality dimension .,f affective 
.f... rhe emotional goals are not simple nor a matter of just -conquer- 
m the .so calhHl negative affc-ct. We hope to modulate anger and not 
be dominated by fears or hate. But we do not expect thfse to be elimi-' 
nat.^1 Frdm the mental health p<,int of view, they remain muted an.l 
d.r.H:ted. For example, we would hope the young adult would have an 
angry r.^action to injustice, as Maslow (1970) describes in his self ac- 
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tualizcd persons. The function of legitimate fear related to self protec- 
tion in certain circumstances cannot be ignored. 

On the converse sid(\ the emotional expressions of satisfaction and 
love are essential. A special aspect of this, which children and youth 
pick up from the culture, is instant fre'cjdom, highs, and exciting sen- 
sual experience through drugs. This is the link between affective 
education and drug programs. The lacJ of capacity to feel satisfaction 
in human relationships^^nd the desire for an easy way out leads to 
drug induced affective* states. The aftermath is tragedy. In some in- 
stances, the whole entry to affective education comes through this 
channel. The usi? of medication in special education is a sensitive 
issue. We are not tryipg to end up with homogenized individuals 
where the delight in living and sensory pleasures of play, the arts, and 
nature are dormant. The mental health expectation is for positive emo- 
tion engagement, along with self estoem and prosocial behavior. To 
care about things is a necessary human attribute. These characteristics 
emerge so gradually in children that adults sometimes fail to see them 
coming and. do not nurture the evolution. Patience is the byword in the 
dimension of attitUdinal dispositions. Expectations have to be adjusted 
ho'th fur d(?veJopmeptal delays and arrests, A teacher seldom knows 
how much a child can respond without trying and some children go 
niuch further* than their categorization would suggest. It may take a 
longer span of time. 

As we examine the four quadrants in Figure 1, the intent of affective 
education is indicated by the arrows. We want to move youngsters 
further out on the axes that form quadrant (d). The most unfortunate 
u)rtdition is the child who feels p<?rsonally inadequate and Without 
positive self regard, in (a). Some younf^sters are depressed, anxious, 
and passive. They may actually be sensitive to others and behave in 
socially approved ways (c)' Their unhappiness and lack of hope 
b<!comes evident-when we work closely with them. This pattern is fre- 
quently found in special education children. They do not feel good 
about themselves at all. Somv. cover up their sadness wHh a smiling 
front. Others have what is called /earned heipiessness, believing they 
never can succeed because of past failures. Adults sometimes en- 
courage this by being overprotixitive and doing things /or the pupils in- 
stead of teaching them to do all they can for thems^elves. fhe mildly 
retarded child cHid learning disabled youngster may be living with a 
p<?rception of failure that has never been shared with. another human 
being. 

It is more common to have defensive reactions that are harder to live 
with but are actually healthier since the pupil is still protesting his or 
her dilemma. Thus, in the lower left quadrant, we find yor.ngsters who 
are antis(K;ial on a defensive basis. They are so possessed by their own 
failure's thaif they strike out. Some have an underlying capacity to feel 
tor others thai is overlayed by ihvir defenses. When these are allayed, 
\hry show signs of feeling for others, otherwise, they hu'ldoze their 



way al()n« to cover up this inadequacy. Some have been severely I.u -t 
by. life, abused and punished when they failed. They may not have 
learned to trust adults at ail. Ansry and frustrated, as well as fearful 
. Ihey strike out.y 

There' are other youngsters who may be -found in this quadrant 
though some of them are in the quadrant above (b). They may feel 
Hood about thems(!lves but they are empty on the social axis, which is 
to say they are relatively devoid of feeling for others. Their essential 
narcissism is a challenge to the best therapist, let alone teacher. Some 
of these youngsters lack adequate socialization' and. furthermore, are 
concerned only about being stopped or caught in their acts. They do 
not hiive anxiety or guilt about this behavior. 
As we follow the course of development in each of the age level seg- 
. ments that comprise th(! second section of this book, we are made 
aware that adequate affective d'evelopment at each age level has its 
own criteria -for oach dimension. 

Quadrant (d) is the goal area. While, as we stated, we do not always 
agr.H; on the affective goals, there is enough agreement to keep ijs 
busy. . . . 

Our three dimensions become enmeshed in alt^f life. One does not 
have social competency in the abstract; or self adequacy apart from 
functioning roles. These basic characteristics permeate all of life 
There are sev(;ral systems for charting the sectors of the stages-Piaget 
(1948) for the intellectual-moral component. Kohlberg(l968) for moral 
development. Erikson (1963) fo|- psychological tasks. It would be 
lM;yond the saipe of this b(k)k to integrate all of the nuances of affcc- 
tive etiucation. if thai s indeed possible. The reader will find a 
description ol the basic tasks and needs of each age depicted in the 
following sections. The programs for affective education are designed 
to help bring children in quadrant (d) in various specific ways For 
each age. preschool ( Chapter 2). preadolescent (Chapter 3) and adoles- 
cent (Chapter 4) the material is divided into affective education 
mi;thods that attend to each of the three goals: self adequacy, social 
um[HM:nv.y. and positive emotional expression. In some instances 
this is difficult because a given program or process is proposed for 
more than on.; dimension. Often the age level will determine the rele. 
vant approach, as in the case of the preschooler. Here it is difficult to 
imagine school programs being effective without a concert of effort 
with the home. Thus the arbitrary three dimensions of Figure 2 do not 
always maintain their discreteness in the substantive chapters 
However, the teacher selects particular materials. The conceptual 
system of Figure 2 provides guidance and clarifies the goals. The next 
section explores certain complications of applying any given affective 
education program in a classroom or school. 

* 

PROCESSCS AND SETTINGS FOR AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 

While the thre<: goals of'affective education can be stated as self ade- 
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FIGURE 2. Quadrant (d) Detailed 

quacy. social cump(!tency. and positive emotional expression, the 
question is b^w a teacher can achieve these goals? WKat does a teacher 
do, spm^ifically? While curricula will be describod in subsequent 
chapters, it would be a mistake to^think that these can be used 
automatically by introducing a unit or specific technique. The applica- 
tion depends on the teacher *s awareness of certain basic issues and 
theory regarding affective e(iUt:ation. 

GENERAL PROCESSES OF AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 

Essential as it is, affinitive education is an elusive and multifaceted 
pr(K:ess/Whether the aim ir, self esteem or prosocial behavior, there is 
simply no one set method, no clear linkage, no absolute course. While 
, then* are possible underlying factors, there is no single route to help- 
ing pVeachoolers develop and become satisfactory preadolescents and 
adolescents«and thiin grow into reasonable adults. Almost every tactic 
turns (rut to bi; effective with some children in some situations but not 
with all. II has b(;en said that the only constant is the need for caring 
iuj iUts, hut just ( aring without wise planning would not get us very far. 

To mi\i]\ certain iniucational objectives such as social problem solv-^ 
ing, the teaching of a specific target skill is in itself the goal« compara- 

■ * *y 
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^ bh! }() hiarnmg a word or ho"w to uso a multiplication table in'the coBni- 
tive roalm. With, broader self concept and socializatiort goals, the chan- 
nds arvj much loss doar. Such growth ^.achieved in many ways and 

, nft^n ,ndir.;c.ly. To one child, at one plaint in lif,:. learning to catch a 
ball enhances self cjsteem while to anoth(!r this may not do much at all 
to mitigate his or her sens(! of inadequacy. Some youth, being -outer 
responsiv.;. • ^re nur>ir.;d by a teachWs prai«!. Another pupil re- 
sponds to p,!er rmignition and a third "inner dinx:ted" youngster may 
vlrtual^y Wrvimis to external input,until his or her self percm- 
Hons ar.! altT^Ted. W is no one way which resonates V'th all 
youngsters. With children, in contrast to moults. th(!r(! is an added fac 
tor. I hey an -m process" with a high rate of change and flux facing 
new chalUinges every day. Accomplishments that gave self substantia- 
tion y(;sterday may not do so tomorrow. fJr it takes coritinuing new 
succ(;ss(;s Vo feel you ar(; growing. While a stable past self and the 

' proper levt-l of social compet(!ncy at any age are th(! best prognoses for 
th,! futur(!. each year is a new world that calls for different appropriate 
feedback. Affectiv(! education is a continuing process but a solid foun- 
dation will reduc(; the need for remedial wock. Of course wo adults 
evolve to(>-«r „ least should-but our rate of change and 
vulnerability should be less. 

B<N;aus(; of th(; complexity of learning new levels of self and social 
behavior, we will revitov th.; general areas for affective education 
wofk as w(!ll a»the ttsjfchalogical proce>,ses as a prelude to the next 
chapt(;:-i. For th.; sijke ofclarity. wo will hook at educational efforts that 
are focus(;d on thi; milieu, on the teacher and on th(; child as if these 
were separati!. Obviously, they are' not. 

TKe Milieu Focut for Affective Eflucation 

For evirry planned intervention .by #ff,!ctive education, there are 
hun«ir(!ds of unplann(!d lessons taugd^tAi the space of pupils' lives We 
siH' miheii learning all around us. Wi; work in the classnxom toWard 
iH:c(!ptmg everytjni! including th.; child who may be at the same time 
re|et|tc^i on the playground or snickered at in the high school' 
• lunchroom. It is v(!ry difficult for a child to accumulate adequate posi- 
tiv(! ijelf fe(;ling.. if thi; s|M;(:ial (ulucation class is the only place he or 
shiMs acc(;pted. In aff(;ctive education for special pupils there are fwo 
giv(;ns: wi; must hwlp our pupils digest thi; input from their life space 
but at the sami! timi; we must put forth equal to cleanse the life 
spaci; of attitudinal and prcK;ticed prejudice. Th(; pnHU.-ss of digestion 
involves learning to cope with a reality that is not always what it 
should be for th(! child, b-aming how to resi^nd to d(;m(;aning reac - 
tions fronyothiTs is an (-xample of the speci:il (!go skills our pupils 
need, The pi(K:ess of environmemtaf changi; leads to aff<x:tive 
programs .that are dijsigned to changi! nijgativi! feinl in from home 

neighborhyod. .school, or wherever. Of course, there are rto sut-e cures 
but attention is given to con.scious and unconscious negative parental 



nr siblinK input. Thif iividence is all t.Kj clear that special children are" 
.8ubi.!ct to hiHher than average rejwjtion. Many tactics from family 
therapy are used, parent edncation. parent associations, and the coun- 
seling teachers do are designed to alleviate the negative stress points 
once we have discc^vered wher<! these are for given "oungsters. 

Surveys of pupil and teacher attitudes may reveal information that 
calls for corrective programs in the school itsejf. Being called a 
"retard" or a •crazy" happens too often, especially in the 
mamstreamed school. Subtle reactions are more dommon. Segregated 
classrooms are especially susceptible to harsh i^^terpersonal vinctic- 
tives from outside. There must be dicj-ct effort to diffuse the negative 
reactions. Sometimes there i^re rules or exclusions of special children 
that have no basis in functional reality. So it may be that the affective 
jxlucational effort has to be addrj'ssed to the total system even when 
(Jur goal is to help a particular youngster develop higher self esteem. 
But It goes further. Our pupils not only need' equal treatment, but. 
' t)e(;ause ()f their handicaps, they need unequal opportutiity to use the 
resources of the educational milieu— academic experiences, extracur- 
ricular activities, and nonacademic courses. Some can only survive if 
th«!y have morenhop or more art than the normal pupil. The fact is they 
usually get h;ss. if any. The special teacher often becomes an advocate 
for handicapped pupils in the total milieu. 

The neighborhood p(!er culture may be one source of discrimina- 
tion. When youngsters need a^play group or social activities they 
should not be excluded bec^iuse of a label. Social 'agencies and church 
groups are the best places to star} opening uplhe vast array of ex- 
periences youngsters n(!f;d to grow affectivelyAlonitoring and con- 
sultation are n^;cessury to ensure that the climate of community ac- 
tivities is actually what is prescribed. What the milieu Approach im- 
plie.s i» that not everything can be done by a teacher within a giveA 
clas.sroom. There are school conditions that create o,ve rail school cli- 
mates (M()r.se. 197.5), There should be freedom from fear of authorities 
and peers. More than that, all children and youth should participate in 
and \w expected to help formulate the codes of living. It is a joint 
teach(;r-pupil sharing of responsibilities and goals. The sense of rela- 
tionship d(miinat(;s authi)rilarianism. Every social organism has a cifti- 
stftotion. the rules of living together (Sarason. 1971). The formulation 
should be a joint enterprise done at the level where th(! pupils can 
become involved from the simplest "rules ' for the little ones to com- 
plex plans for adolescent's. This is the laboratory of social learning 
where affective conditions are put to the acid test. What the child " 
learn.s will be what the milieu teaches. 

Afflictive educati(m has sometimes been considered an 'extra" in 
education. Ihe important thing for sch.K)ls is cognitive achievement, 
the three H s if yoii will. No one would propose an adversary condition 
of cognitive versus affective education. We need graduatRs with tFfeir 
maximum competencies in both. On the other hand, aff(x;tive educa- 
tion should not be .siniond to cognitive experiences provided by the 
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•sghoo . For a long time w(! assLed that alone could ac- 

complish the thrw! ma)or af f(;ctivo «c,als. The methods used were often 
indirw:t and siometimes primitive but we did not question the direc- 
tum. Such common a^jrec-mcmt on affective soals is n., longer present 

„ In plijce of beK»!mony we have heterogeneity. In place of, the home we 
arc; (:onfront(;d by a myriad of values teachers -the television 

d^ovies.-^printed mat(;rials, and charismatic folk heroes. In this confu- 

• sum. th(! ncMid t(. s(.|,.ct and reinforct; the affective status that are neces- 
sary for reast.nable individual and group behavior is too evident to 
nw!(l argum(!iit. We see the effects of deficiency all around us • 

i hi.s (lo,.s n()t-m(!an that an afrcH:tiv(! (education' program or course 
can substilut(; for n totaLsocietal socialization process 'especially the 
home. What it does mv-ti is that. conscious! deliberate efforts must 
replace the haphazard and ciis..al approaches in the school climate 
W(; have two task.s: fir<rt. to svippUiment and r(Mnf(,rce the U^ming that 
tak(;s place at home by transfornng those vaui-s to the school group 
Matting. The second task is to provide a compensatory social learning 
'Wluation for youngst.u s who have missed out on the initial learning at 
home. While sch.)ols'cann.it do it all, or alone, there is so much of the 

• pupi s lif<. |;<,und up in schtmling iind so many channels available that 
we (:,,n do a grvat deal. Schools can make the difference Tn adequate 
atre.:t.v(; growth for many special cHildrcin if we are willing to ex-' 
amine the pot,;ntials and ii^you^ the time it will take;. In a democratic 
soccty ihcTP in no altecnaPivc: What'this impli.is for affective educa- 
tion IS that a first task or parallel task to other foci is attention to'im- 
proving the school lif,; of the pupil. Until we have cleansed our own 
miluHi. wv. have not met tlie first criterion of programing If we in- 
tetul special children to iH'xxmv regular participating memliers of 

. aiiult society, we b(;gin by using the school milieu. 

The Relationship Between Affective Education and Mainstreaming 

For th.; most p.irt. mainstreaming literature; has concentraf(!d on the in- 
(l(vu.iiiili/.atu.n of the regular curriculum to fit the added variance of 
spe(;iiflstu(l(;rits a.** w.;ll as acjding new methodology to fit the needs of 
special chil.lrcuv However, there is an equally important- part of 
mainsticMming that is r(;latetl to afftu:tive education. This has to do not 
.only with the three major affectjve educstianal goals for individual 
bamlicapped piipil.s. it has to do with (he climate; of teacher and peer 
acceptance n.;ed(«d for the mainstreamed child. How supportive is the 
teacher? J low supportive is the p(;er culture? Without these two con- 
sideratums. mainstreaming will never be successful. 

What this means in practical terms i.s that teacher sensitivity. artd 
posilive peer rea,:tions are a part uf affcujive educatitm for jjp(K:ial 
. cducaMon. 'I h.Ltechniq,.es indicatcMl fn this'book have; a double signifi- 
cance. The first is .;nhiinc(!ment of the affective development of all 
Vvvrs including the special pupil.s. The second is Id deal with teacher 
attitmles and gi tniral pi-pil attitucU's thai are specific to the welfare and 
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etnolional survival of special pupils. An example of dealing with this 
^ • matter for the blind y^as described by Wright, (1974). Negative emo- 

tional factors are indicated along with methods for improving at- 
titudes. The importance of integrating affective and cognitive 
mainstrcaming strategies is obvious. 

Pupil Focused AffKtivv EducatiGD 

Most affective education is directed explicitly to the pupil*— efforts to 
. change their views 'of themselves or their social behavior. While in- 
. dividual and group .therapy' processes can alter the chil'd's self and 
other perceptions, they are only one mode of changing behavior. Pupil 
focused programs take many forms. Some of th*Se have a. cognitive 
Ase. wherq students learn to solye social problems or "learnl* self 
, - control. Training in social cognition— accurate perception of social 

I- ^i^nditions — is an element found in many programs. Other designs 
employ behavior modification with contingencies for proper Social 
V * , ' performance. Swne of those "borrowed" from regular education will 
w^ork just as well im certain special education settings, and others will 
n^t. The second section of this book describes programs that are pupil 
; , • oi^ieifted. * / * • ' . 

The Extriniic-Intriniif: DiiMnsion 

Antittier aspect ot attective education is how much it grows naturally 
out of what is going oft in the educational Irfe space versus how much 
it is added as a special function, jones (1966).discu9sed the exploitation 
of concomitant affective components relatcjd to the cognitive learning 
V experience thai goes on in classrooms. For example, school activities 
* often create feelings of failure, satisfaction or anger, and social con- 

•flict may occur. Theri) are crises that can be twed for sotial learning. 
Jones described how such social learning can deepen intrinsic, affec- 
tive growth. Most programs to be. reviewed are extrinsic or added on. 
They consist of a new and special curriculum. These packaged designs 
^ ' ^ange from dealing with broad gonls to highly specific content. Intrin- 
sic affective education involves using the materials that the curriculum 
already has and the generic experiences from the classrpom for their 
affective loadings. - ; , ' 

There are things that please or upset pupils in (he content of the otir- 
riculum. the methods employed, or the way children interact The 
emotional content may prevent the cognitive intent, as ii^ the case Jones 
reported where seeing the Eskimos kill a seal was yery upsetting to the 
children. Time had to be taken to talk through this "unintended" part 
of the lesson. Sexist concepts abound in curricula. Frustrations and ex- 
citemonts <x:cur. These are brought out arid means of dealing with 
them are incorporated in thft school work. Pupils bring in life and 
death episodes from outside, draw their concerns in their artwork, 
write tliem in (X)m posit ions, and reflect on the cultural values ot lasf 



•!VcninH\s television heroes. These are not to be ignored or repressed 
but used for aff«:tivn growth. Many teachers do this to soma extent 
already. 

The, contrast between the extrinsic, and intrinsic approaches is 
already evident in some schools, On the one hand, values clarification 
IS used as a predesigned exercise. At the same time, certain value con- 
flicts that ..urfacc! in the group are ignored. Teachers have been known 
to b(;rate children to get them to be quiet for "circle time" to do a plan- 
ned affectivq exercise! This- is a "teach here— tear down there" ap. 
proach. The covert lessons must parallel the overt efforts. Affective 
educatiijii is a frame of reference. One starts by using natural oppor- 
tunities and extends .this by using particularly relevant materials as 
needed. Th(! natural events and the special events 30 in tandem. • 

How DoM Affective Education Relate to Special Education? ' 

Some cautions are in order in applying affective education to special ■ 
JHlii(;iiti(?n. There are three main conditions to remember. First, the fact 
that a youngster has a handicap in no way determines that he or she 
wdl-he deficient in social and personal development. When parents 
have been adequate and thoughtful, handicapped children may have 
as much sjx:i,irity and social consciousness as "normal" youngsters. 
We have all seen such beautiful children regardless of their special 
«)ndition. 

Wliilf we must not generalize about special children any more thani 
we should about typiral children, one thing we do know is that they 
are at highcjr risk fov affective development. They have more to con- 
quer to feel s.H:ure.' Parents often have a, more difficult time meeting 
their needs. And. even if they come to school with a good start, there 
are risks ;igain. The possible shock of .the peer culture (special or 
mainJitream) and the lack of adult supportiveness can throw aVen the 
vyell prepared. For those who did pot- have the extra help they needed 
to build sfrengUi before coming to school, the task is building new cop... 
ing skills not just supporting those already learned. As the youngster 
grows, new awareness of his or her difference follows suit. The 
preschooler may not r.;c-)gnize all that is going on. but the preadoles- 
c(!nt or adolescen! child is well aware of discrimination. Some special 
pupils are even, (jxpocjf-d to lack socialization, which produces a self 
fulfilling prophesy. ThcreCore. not only must teachers of special 
children help their students in the regular processes related to self 
worth and social competency but. because of the vulnerability, they 
must build mere strength for these pupils. The work is never done.'for 
our survival depends upon supportive affiliation with the age, chang- 
ing through the s(:hm)l years. For the child in a more or less isolated 
sp»!<:ial education environment, being different and apart takes its toll. 
For the mainslreamed youngster. b«;ing different among "normals" 
, prirsents a different set of problems. Either way. helping special 
'iihiidren through affective educat' n is a significant obligation. 
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. Whi!,^ ihcr,,. iire many sophisticat.id means to screen and assess 
pupils affective slalus, for mosi t.!aehers this is not the problem' 
H<.w..v..r. Ih.; malt.T of not leliin« one s own hias enter in is real and 
Ihr Koal for I.ehavior is heallhy divorsily rathei lhan narrow confor- 
mlly, Those who live jyiih ih.; chihl in school ar,; usually only too 
aware of Ih.. pupil s aff.M.live needs. Sin.ie ihey s.ic- these youngstc^rs in 
many s,tualions-in>.roups, .loin^^ tasks, relalin« to authority, and on 

lhein,wn,l...u;hers.arewdlawar...ofpr.,l,lems(M.)rs..., 1979). Because 
of he Kroup nature of .iducalion. le^u.h.Ts see first thos.; who act out 

1.. >d cr.Mle prohl. ms for themselves and .,th..Ts in classnx.ms It is 
equally important that attention he j^iven to unhappy an.! d.^pressed 
.:hildreu who hule hohind a fa.:ade of [,ravado. Teachers ..■specially 
""•••I »" "I'"' ted to th.. withdrawn, defoat.ul ..hild. who is placid and 
may not caus^ problems though his or her future is at risk because of 
low sHf iislinim. 

Teacher Focus * 

M''«:.mse of th,- ,;rit..:al nature of the tem.her s rol,.- in aff,;ctive nduca- 
(I,.ta.l..d attention will h,; ^-iven to this matt.;r befor.; examining 

1.1. u l.cnla, cnrric.dun. procos.s-s f.ir childr,..n in subsequ.mt chapters 
Much .iltectivc (ulncafinn is dir.ictcid sfxicifically to teachers 

As has been m.iicate.l. teach.;rs always includ.; some typ,M)f affec- 
tive edncati.m m their work, ..ft.in hy happenstance and sometimes 
pn.dn. m« .;ons..quen.;es in reverse of the- intent. Hotter th.; profession 
sluM.I.I undersfan.l what it is already about. Thr.n^ are several subdivi- 
sums ot the topi,;: personal attribut(;s. knowledge of the children we 
leach, I.Mchcr -traininK- programs, and general orientation to the field 

/'».TSo/i((i (Kid /'roff!,ssion(i/ Affrj/nites ' 

I)<".dinK openly with aff..,:tiv.; education r.;quir..s teach.T s.;lf aware- 
n.'ss and ,1 readiin-ss to try a new experic-nc; (Washington 1974) Not 
all who rush into affectiv.- education ar., prepar.Hl. For most teachers 
tins area was never touched upon in th.-ir training. One s fears hopes' 
and Irustra^Mms ar,- lo ho a.:km,wle,lf;,.d. " as w...|| as defenses and 
inctliods 1)1 i;,)ping, 

HoM-ntly att,.iit.on has hw.n given to the negative side of this in 
slnd.,-s ol • t,-a.:h,T hiirmMit" or job stiv.s.s. The fact is. all teaching has 
l«-;-on.e .1 mor,. diff.,;ult enterpri.se an.l spe.iial teaching even more 
''•"'<" ' 111'' added expectation,^su,:h as aff.ictive ..■ducation-have 
' 'eat,., gr<Mt,M ,l,Mnands, There ar,. .s,;bo,.ls and neighhorh,M)ds where 
•""'.'I tear of physi,;al vi,.l,.nce is a fa,;tor. Mainstreaming has added 
n.sp,msibihti..s and a,;,.,.untability has incr,;ased, Hiirn,),it is a particu- 
'•" """••rn to sp,.,:ial e,l,i,.ati,m. wher,. in,livi,l.ializ(Kl e.lucation 
prngrams (I|.:i> s) an,l pr,:s.sure for accomplishments ar,; most evident 
at all lev,-ls Papers, lorm.s. aiul m,.,:tings hav.; tak.Mi pr,.c,.d(m,:o over 
l«-a<.bing in soni,. ,:as,.s As t,;a(;b,.r s'aid, 'We are a,;cuse(l of either 



n«'Kl.H:tinK or abusfn« u pupil. Th.ir. is no trust. We am n.) lonuor 
n,f....ss.on..ls. - Of ..H.r.s., it is n..t this way all Ih. tin^o .,r in al 

»H'» s r,,ss has in.;r...as.:d n.,lic:oahly for all duhl rc..rin« profrs 
.onal^ .a.:h.rs an.l m.n.al hoalth w.rk.rs alike. Th. r" uft is ^. m 

- .-:h.n«. .|opr.,ss.nn. n.«ativ.: ,lofc,nsivon.ss. bllinx ho" 

th.l.lr.n, physical symptoms. Ia.:k „r rnvr^y. an.l -x Ira tiavs off to 

The .:aus,;s of hurnou^an bo tracxl to por.sonal r,.u;lions (personal 

w rk, .Kimm.strativ.i pro,:,.h.r.^s, lack of Towards in monrv/ 
ooo>jn.t.on, .:onta«,on fr.nn a «roup of .li.saffcctod po.>rs) anTi fr im 
•sonotal mpul.(cloprociation of tho teachers" rolo. parental r icKm 
.l.H:rcasc- .n resources, or even the worUI outlook when' p b Zs 
, mounl. .solutions es.:ape us. an.l the future is im) S<,1. oF us h .Te 

N . .1 te.,..hers .shouUI stay in the field. The solution to burnout 
. p..rallds the various problem sour.:e.s. fh..- run«e of procodu os n 
dudes pers<,njd counseling. rea.:tivatin« one s joS conditrons ch 
of venue, ^ra.le. or pr«.:tice). bandinn together to study what can be 
dm,e abouH..b .:onditions. and studying. Ih historical perspective th 
•s cud ..on.i.t.ons that depress us. followed by participaiing in effor't to 
j. what we feel is wrong, This is a huge'topic. and th'e only poi t 

c d f " ""r'r » health is a c u 

ual factor in the business at hand. 

In the pi.st, tlu^re w.t.; m.)re opportunities and t.Mchers were- free to 
•h.m«e ,obs or . ven go to other roles working with children Thi 

'7 '^-^ .'•-^'•'^ in.sp.cial education 

«l<.«.nM.s e l. Hrlmv becoming t.x, pessimistic abotit burn.,rt the .on 
vme .,f burnout, which is high m.,rale. shoul.l be r...ognize T ^rj 
..re .« y.sir pr.,f.,,ssi.,na!s who h.-., not l.,st th.Mr ^est f.,r tekhinu 
SPIYI-I .:hd. ren., Th..y .1., n..l aspir.. t., '...r.r all their pupi s Xy d." 

. I..m.. ,b..n,s.-l v.,s for ..n.liti.,ns ..ver which th.^y have no c niro 
(syslem.s sh..tdd be evaluat.ul. n.,t in.lividual teachers): they soel . u 

"i'M.st.rat„i,, ih.Mr lives are stabl.Xan.l r.jwar.ling outside of their 
;;;;;'f<:--u. work; they a,. a.lvo.:is f.,r spe.:ial edu<:a,i.;n: L d 
nn hnnp ihe.r ,>^.|..r^al pr.,bly^s oi. th.Mr ,n.pils or c. H.-aguct 
Affect.v.. ..du.:ati..n dire. t.ul t.. .!;a.:h..s in,;ludes s.,minars d s 
s^nns. couns..|mg. an.l ,h...apy when th.. signs burn.,u. begin to ap. ' 

(/n.lerst(m(ii/ig//i(. ,S(iif/ents . 

Affe.:liv.- ...It..;ati.,n .;ann.,t b., .,ff.,:tiv., .ulu.;ali.,n if w.j do not un.ler 
s -.1 the natur.. of tb.. .:hil.lr,:n we t.,ach, what goes ,m in h irT^^". L 
.n^s, an.l th.- rang,, of con.liti.ms thai ar., .epres. nte.l in the . h I. 'm 
who .:ome to s.:b.ud, Tea.:h.., s have b.:en b..... at as.sessingCpils 
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cognitive readiness than they have pupils* emotional readirfessL The 
a)rollary is. teachers have been given more help in teaching cognitive 
curricula than the affective side. Thus, getting to the affective life of 
children means beinj? able to empathize with them and to see the 
world through their eyes. Morgan (1979) made it clear that -teacher em- 
pathy is the core skill that underlies special teaching. She showed how 
empathy goes far beyond the verbal exchange and is reflected in how 
the teacher manages instruction, organizes the school environment, 
responds to the feelings of the pupils, and is able to becalm, warm and 
show affection. We all went through the age processes, but, frequently 
we have l()3t the capacity to reactivate the pupiPs view in ourselves. 
Child and adolescent psychology' often remains descriptive a^id 
theoretical when it comes to these matters. While we cannot do a great 
deal about this in the present volume, we are alerted ip this matter in 
' the following materii|l where the tasks and needs of each age are dis- 
cussed as well as how these age phenomena relate to special children. 
The preface of each chapter is the view from within which is intended 
to sensitize the reader to the inner state of the child. For this reason, 
each of the next three chapters opens with a reminder to get us in tune 
with the lives of youngsters. 

Teacher Training . * 

While we cam nxpect more attention to affective education in teacher 
training programs in the future, because it is usually , omitted at pre- 
sent, this training is loft for inservice programs. Much of this work is 
dnm; around workshops and conferences which do not present a 
bmad pcirspt^ctive. There even may be a specific prmluct to sell. Some 
of th<?se, such as sensitivity training, aim to improve teacher interper- 
sonal capacity. Others are designed to help with general management, ' 
such as teacher effectiveness training (Gordun, 1974). Glasser's (1965, 
1969) popular training weekends are designed to train teachers in 
reality interviewing and group work. Some approaches are quite 
general, (laylin (1979) has written a broad rartging book on the way we 
can bfH:ome aware of our feelings and the propriety of public expres- 
sion. He described feelings as the in.ntruments of rationality and not as 
opposition, and iwed literary examples to make the theoretical sections 
come alive. Carkhuff (1973) dealt with all of the interpersonal skills, 
tiuichers nueil and ^included ways to assess one's own status. Rubin 
(1973) included both "facts^and feelings" in his proposed classroom 
uesigrt. which would require a major revision of public school cur- 
ru ulum iind philosr^phy. There are a series of catchy titles that also in- 
troduce teachijrs to this area: Left Handed Teaching (Castillo, 1974), 
The Other SirJe of the Heport Card(Chase» 1975), and Human Rela- 
tions Development (Gazda, 1973). These b(H)k8 tend to emphasize a 
humanistic point of view iind contain sp«;cific methodologies, as well 
as philosophical orientation. Long, Morse, and Newman (1960) dis- 
cussed extensively a mediating skill called Life Space Interviewing, 



which is designed for on the line workers such as teachers who have to 
deal with reality crises. 

Smith ami Parks ( 1978) aovcred the possibilities of art. music, dance 
, drama, and creative writing in affective cducatioh,' They pointed out 
how "diffcrenf children can come to understand their feelings 
thrhogh art expression. Drama provides forJmagination and emotional 
expression creative writing enables self objeclification; and there are 
ums.derable rewards to body movement control. A rather elaborate 
research ..ffort is underway to evaluate the impact of this arts in educa- * 
tion curriculum. While some of these approaches emphasize a specific 
procedure, others are broad in their intent.. - 

Cenerol Professiono/ Orientation 

One approach to affective education relies on the expertise of the 
teacher so that thu choices of programs will be made on a more self 
sel,H:ted basis Teachers can be self taught by reading the more basic 
and th«)ret.cal literature. There is ample material that introduces the 
' vista of affective education. ' 

Brown (1975). one of the outstanding leaders in the field, provided 
an excellent introduction tp the field, tracing it back to the taxonomy of 
the aHtictive domaiiTBy Krathwohl and Bloom in 1964. As Brown said 
thyre have been pieces but no conc^jrt of effort, and teacher education 
has Ignored this aspect. He warned against^speing affective education 
• (or confluent education as he calls it) as competing with or i;iterfering 
with mgnitive education since we must combine reason and emotion 
In his view the toacher always plays a key role. It is worth noting that 
affective ,ducation has recently been proposed as one of the a^cas in a 
(:<»mpet»;ncy based speci=il education training program. ' 

Simp^ion (1976) was particularly helpful in dealing with definitions 
and hiyforical antecedents. She has taken care to cut through the sham 
of the l.f'd. Of particular interest are 10 examples of programs in ac 
tion and th.. few outstanding teacher training programs where one can 
stmty, as well as an annotated bibliography of over 200 items 

An example of relationships skills training can be found in Bullmer 
(1975) wher.. the goal is to assist a p<!rson1n understanding other peo- 
pU; through the cultivation of V' empathic response. By pointing out 
the ways we can become more accurate in making inferences abput 
another's behavior, the book takes the reader through a programed 
learning experience in improving interpersonal perception's. 

Milhrr (1976) -discussed the orientation to affective education 
programs under four headings, The first is Developmental, which 
fosters the sequence of human develo^roent. This requires recogniz- 
ing where the pupil is on the growth continuum and then selecting ac 
tivities that will enhance ego and self development. Special children 
are often out of phase with normal expectations in the sequence At- 
tentinn is given to the resolution of crises, Such programs are general 
and are what we might term mental health approaches to child raising 
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Thv uctiviticfs arr.plannnd to help children undmttind relevant con- 
cepts and nurture the student through tht; stages. For special educa- 
tion, thtr application is to provide assistance for the stages a child goes 
through toward maturation. 

Morsc! and Ravlin (1979) pointc'd out that'the complexities of current 
society pn^scmt such an ' array of beliefs, values and lifestyles" to 

' children that th(»y hcuMi sptH:ial help in sorting out the significant ele- 
ments. S(:h(K)ls havcj y powerful role in this matter. Data are presented 
to s-hovy support from par.ents. t(!ach(?rs. and pupils for. affective educa- 
tion. The analysis of programs shows that some are tOacher focused, 
some child focus(Hl. The school programs include such intrinsic work 
in curricula and specialized mcithodology. jones (1968) showed how 
most curricula already have? emcjtional components, which, one hopes. 
jwi} larg(!ly p<jsitiv(\ He -favorecj, using the natural ongoing ^hool 
material and. for once;, not negli?i:ling the positive exploitation of these 
mat(!rials for learning. 

Tcrachcrrs can learn specific skills: examples are using natural conse- 
quences (Dveikurs & Grey. 1968) or/ developing total curricula (Wein- 
stein & Fantini. 19^0). Schmuck and Schmuck (1974) were particularly 

^ hcjlpful on the nature of classr(M)m climate and how to change condi: 
tions. Their book contains specific observation shekels and concrete tech- 
nique's designed to make the sch«)ol a humanistic learning environment. 

lnj!xamining the nature? of progr^jms in the following chapters, it 
will hv (?vid(!nl that there are s(?veral other basic approaches to affec- 
tive iHlucalion. Many programs focus or) self concept: these are based 
cm putting the? sludcrnts in. touch with themscilves so that they can 
♦KM:ome serif dircHiled. W(! are dealing here with the vertical ax7s on 
Figure 1. Actually, most programs preshnt a very limited apprei/iation 
of the rrtimy ways sc'lf concc'pt is enhanccid— almost as many Ways as 
thcTe iirr children. Value's clarification is a major tool, though role 
playing aryl sc'lf awareness are also included. . 

Another model focusc's on openf?ss and scmsitivity to others. Her» 
the effort is to^ncreasc! th(! empalhic potential of children. Transac- 
tional analysis aneTI -groups arc; among programs advocated, the latter 
for classHMim discu^jsions of individual behavior. There is a potential 
problcMn in using such methods unless a teacher has had training in 
group therapy bcrcause human rcilalions training can turn up a ^reat 
deal of s(?nsitiv(J matcirial. This is particularly true when special 
childrcrn are involved. Such efforts are usuallysat the socia^ dimension 
on Figure? 1. 

A final modcrl.is consciousness (expansion, which includes such 
programs as meditation and techniques to help a student *'come in 
touch with his or her intuitive center/* thc! higher^self. Some specific 
programs have a culfish flavor and require! indoctrination. This ap- 
proach would not be accepted in most public schools. There have been 
li>*al coiifrontalicms over mo'litation in the schools. 

U\ \\ genc^ral way. the teacher should n^cpgnizc! that these models arc 
mirrely ccmvcinienl ways of gnniping programs and are hardly a set of 
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<^ conceptually-int.!Hrat.;d ml;th«d.>l.,8i,,s. In all of them, the particularkh- 
mques uni de«:rib.!tl with an implication that th.so leSsons will prtxiucc 
h« (ins.ml chan«.;s. ()no must nw)Knize thiit tht; research base (when 
there .8 one) ^ tenuous at lx.^t. There is t.x, much promised, more *han 
lean w; (k!liv(!recl. 

The <:apahilities of the teacher and the; natun; of th.; u-oiip carry 
more weiKht than any s.!t of the a.:tivitjc!s per se. It is intero.stin« that 
.dent.f.cation is n..l dify.ussed in these models thou«h it is R. neraHy 
held to he the basic process of scM.ializalion. The teacher s function as a 
tigiire for Identification is a pnnninent program condition whether it is 
nxajgnizml or not. , . 

Another basi,: liook by Jitrain. Cooke, an.l Apolloni (1976). entitl.^d 
Tem;hfn« Except/ona/ Children, is dgvoled to assessing and modify- 
. m« social behaviY)r. Again this is our horizontal line in Figure 1 The 
mithors go into detail about the nature of emotional-social develop- 
ment, but th.;y base the work on research that deals with aggressive 
behavior as well as prosocial behavior. Their theory of s.K.ial behavior 
.LniIs wilj.- Han.lura s (1977) oncepts and is particularly relevant to 
edu(:ation. While their work is basic and research butr'jssed it is also 
practical and is of significant yalue to the classr,K)m teacher in" areas 
• ^ mentioned. The attention given to withdrawing youngsters, for exam- 
pl«\ gives a data base on this problem and also suggests educational 
procedures. oo ^ u, 

THE TEACHER AS INTERPRETER OF AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 

The tea(;her has a particular role in recognizing the community impact 
of iuiy specific program in affective education- both the "school com- 
munity" and the community at large. Discussing the goals and pro- 
cesses with relevant parent groups and pupils is (issential. As was 
indicated, on the basic aspects of affeijtive educatiorv-self concept self 
est«!em. sociiUization and positive emotional responses-there is almost • 
universal acceptance. These are constant concerns of parents, teachers 
and pupils. However, the processes that are advocated by some affective 
educators may cause uneasiness, and there are times when even the 
vaIiM;s on which the aiuntry was founded produce fear in certain persons 
A sympathetic discussion of differences on these matters is neces-" 
sary. leachers must r.?cognize that parent anxiety is based on positive 
wi8h.!s for their children and fear of what may be their lot. We have 
seen how sexual attitudes can divide the nation. The advice to teachers 
18 dinH:t. B«: open-and frank. Start with obvious problems where no 
one qu.«tions the need for attention, such as evident low self concepts 
or ^jgressive behavior that is causing a great deal of difficulty in the 
lives of the youngsters. Concentrate first where there is a clear and evi- 
dent issue. Eschew esoteric and cultish programs even if they have 
bwn tiersonally useful to you. Rficognize the many areas Where values 
and tastits cart differ without jwipardizing one's future on social com- 
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prt.'ncy, Th(!rf will b« f!n<ni«h to work on in thr .!ssential elements. 
Baliuicins p<!rsonal frtMHlom with social H>sponsibility is neeessary. As 
the polls show, most of what the Joacher does is an extension and 
elatviration of basic values held by society. Th<; vast majority want and 
support affective efforts. 

The characteristics of sucaissful efforts have been summarized as 
follows (Munger. 1979): Attain compatability with the current school 
program structure, define realistic goals with evaluation efforts, obtain 
sanction and involvetpent from various rirkH^Hotpublics. serve all the 
pupils, emphasize basic skills that can be Rc-nerafized. emphasize the 
processes that have; general applicability, and be certain that pupil pri- 
vacy rights are maintained. 

W(! must rc«member that afftictive education is not anticognjtive 
education. The; need is for an affective-cognitive systhesis rather than 
thinking in one place and feeling in another. It is the combination of 
cognitive processes, such, as the recognition and application of relevant 
values, that makes for progress. Many of the "feelie" procedures 
have made 'gut reactions"' and personal narcissism in doing "your 
own thing" a virtue regardlc>ss of the social implications. Man is a 
thinking organism, a feeling organism, and a social being. 

In helping children toward positive mental health, it has become evi- 
dent that the processes are not just an extension of clinical corrective 
treatment designs. Mental hcjalth personnel who work primarily in 
prev(;ntion haVc; to change their stance for affective education. Helping 
normal kids be "more n6rmal" does not require, the same processes 
used in rc-medialion. Affective education is best done in .situ, during 
the normal processes of living. It is conducted by" the adults who are 
pi rt of th(! niituriJ environments where children livc^homes. schools, 
ajid community. The procedures extend and highlight normal educa- 
tive processes, fiut this does not mean affective education is simple or 
that it can be done naively. It involves the fine tuning "of the environ- - 
ment where the child is growing. 

In short, wc; have; seen that affective education is both new and not 
new, It is old in the sense that schools-have always had an impact on 
affw,tive development for both normal and special pupils at all ages. It 
is new in' that schools now have an obligation to enhance the personal, 
social, and emgtional growth with specific efforts aimed at various 
aspects of this huf^e problem. And schools are accountable in the case 
of sp<!i:ial children. Affective education is a recognized obligation even; 
to b<!ing included in individualized education programs. We have also 
se«m that the way these goals are to be accomplished is part old and 
part new, The old is the rm)gnition that what a teacher models, how 
curriculum is chosen, and what methods arc used provide the generic 
base for affective jnlucation. The school experience must be challeng- 
ing but one with which fha pupil can cope successfully. It is new in the 
sense that there is insightful attention to the attributes of group life, 
classroom climate, and new methodology. Since affective growth in. 
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v..lves the *vh.,l., exporionco „f th(! child, there aro as many ways U, 
us there are (;hildren to assist. ^ 

THE AGE LEVEL CHAPTERS 

The sp,Hifi,; pfoKram ..ontent is presented „n an age lev..| basis- 
pn.eh.K.I. elementary and,s..ondary. Each deals with self ve p 
tnent s(x;.al development and attitinJes as described in Fiwure 2 Ob- 

. a,.he wdl md appropriate. Yet. it is recognized that no precise age 
.1.^. clemarkafons exist in the application of methods to pecS 
. .hddren^ At each a«e level the norn^al developmental tasks and a fee 
t.ve problems of ,h.: a«e introduce the scx:tion Following th s ec hni- 
qu.. sp,.,a |y appropriate to the age are reviewed. The avSe 

I^^Tt^rTT T''^ P-'-"- clisabilit:e a 

mc ud.xl fo ea.:h developmental level. Because of the overlap of 
methuis and age relevant material, the teacher will find materia in al 
aj.. level s..tions that will stimulate new practices acrosT^e bound 

A final note must be added. This book was a collaborative effort of 
spncal education teachers on the basis of considerable first ha"d ex 
p.r,em;e w.th special education teachers. This led to tie app^^^^^^^^^^ 
;.knn here. Teachers know they practice a profession anrnotSe 

rhoy are mterc>sted in knowing more than a technique and a e con 
cenned about "why as well as •what;' As the largestVact"cing group 

pplymg psych.,log,v to helping children, teachers have^oth a caS 
Fultr "lore profoundly what they are about 

Furthermor,^ they know the reality of the classroom and can make 

adaDr^ld r f '♦•'^'^';»«'«»a"^«- T'^a'^hers are able to take, remold, 
adapt, and create new forms once they appreciate the psychologica 

us, of material has led us to integrate, both theory and practical 
material w.th confidence that each teacherlill find ways to use wha 
.8 appropriate to their particular field and children 
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,2 Affective Education for 
Special Preschool Age 
Children 

f :* ' ■ 

' ■ V 

! .1?HE Vt£ W FROM WITHIN. The challenge of being a preschooler is 
. I^e challenge of developing a symbiotic relationship ivith a caretaker 
{ ' (fiat is reivarding to both human beings. As a toddler you need to be 
; Vtprqtected. directed at times, and cored for all of the tim^. You need 
* fteedom to explore your capacities with support but not domination. 
Thiite are so many new things to experience. And you ore changing 
so fast in what you con do. 

You wish your adult helpers would enjoy your growth and know 
when to boil you out or when to let you try your way. You hope they 
find it exciting whether you are thein or on loon. They must hove a 
great supply of energy, no end of coring, and time. Abbve oll^ time /or 
you, 

If. OS it so often happens, you hove a uniqueness oso speciol child, 
you may tax the resources of your caretakers with a different rate 
and quality of growth. Sometimes you con gratify those who^help 
you but it is often very hard. They must come to love you for what 
you are, 0 human being, and not for how yoU'^eet standard norms. 

■ASIC sUirarr NBED8 m AF^^ 

Young children are continually and intensely involved in the affective 
tasks characteristic of their age. Besides rapid physical and cognitive 
growth, parallel development is occuring in their self concept and self 
eateem« self expression, attachment to significaht others, play with 
peers* and assimilation of social codes of behaviors. A day spent with 
young children provides fruitful examples of their affective develop- 
ment. It is difficult for them to hide feelings and moods, interests and 
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creativity find I'xprt^ssiori in socii)dramatic play, various art media, 
music, and movement. Peer f elationships have their rough and tumble 
beginnin^»: Socialization has its painful and abrupt starts and stops. 
Attachment to significant adults is obvious. 

For pn^school educators, the critical aspect to consider albout the 
child's journey along the dimensions of personal adequacy, social 
compt!tency. and affective states is the utter dependency of early child- 
h(H)d. During this time of dramatic growth, the lifelines for the young 
child are primary caretakers. At their b<;st, they provide an oftentimes 
confused and insecure child with a solid base of safety, support, and 
guidance. 

Pringle (1975) devisixl a four fold classification of children's psy- 
chosocial needs that captures the essential role that parents and 
teachers should play with all children, regardless of age and skill level: 

Need for love, met by a stable, dependable, and loving relation- 
ship with parents (or permanent substitutes) who value the child f 
unmnditionally for his own sake; pnd need for security, met 
. through relationships where attitudes and behavior are consis- 
tent iuid dependable, through aiptinuity and predictability in a 
new and changing world. 

Need for nfiiv experiences, met by providing the child with in- 
creasingly broader opportunities for mastery and an ample 'diet' 
of play and languagr. 

Need f<fr praise and recognition, provided by the pleasure ^ 
shown at success and praise given to achievement by adults who 
love tKe child and whom he in turn loves and wants to please. En- 
couragement and a reasonable level of expectation are also pro- 
vided. 

Need for responsibility, met by allowing the> child to gain per- 

S4)nal independence, (pp. 34-58) 
, Limitations in the child and inadequacies in caretakers have a 
serious impact on the child's sense of personal adequacy. In the first 
few years of life, handicapping conditions pose special hazards for a 
child's affiH:tive development. Inevitably these cluster around the im- 
pact of the child's special needs on his or her caretakers. While little 
research is available, general knowledge about child-parent winter ac- 
tions tells us a great deal. Delays and distortions in cognitive, iensory, 
or emotional growth may occur that alter the reciprocal bonding and 
attachment processes between infant and parent. Anxiety In 
caretakers generated over the child's extra need for care and attention 
may lead to over protect iveness, resentment, and inconsistent han- 
dling. Altitud€?s of prolonged dependency and underestimation of 
skills may delay the development of autonomy, exploration skills, 
socializatkMi, and creative expression. Further, as Pringle noted, the 
young handicappc^ child's special need for recognition and achleve- 
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. mont suffers under a false assumptioi»made by many parents atfd 
toachers that praise should be given for*a(^{u/^veTl»nt as compared to a 
norma] majority rather than relative to individual differences. ' 

The history of early intervention with exceptional children is replete 
with programs that focus- primarily on cognitive, motor, and language . 
skills. While many • programs have loc)se|y defined objectives of ' 
(»tablishing a positive self concept, too often these "social-emotional" 
goals art- relogatfxl to fourth or fifth prace, or frequently left to ehance. 
Little is available uff teachers that helps define a preschooler's'affec- 
tivi; needs and outlines appropriate strategies, despite the recognition • 
that, for handicapped children in particular, this is a crucial ar6a. It is 
clear that developmental activities related to affective needs require 
further emphasis to lessen the impact of ^exceptionality on a young 
child's total affective development. ^ ' 

AFFECTIVE TASKS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The issue of developmental sequence and readiness is as relevajfi*T8 
affective development as it is to other areas of growth in young ' 
children Few informed teachers would undertake leaching a 6 month 
old to walk or a 3 year old to understand Piagetian principles of con- 
servation. Similarly, aninfant under 1 year, for example, should not be 
expected to separate easily from caretakers nor should a group of i 
< year olds be expected to play together harmoniously. Therefore, the ' 
,pre8ch(K)l script of affective education for exceptional children needs . 
to be written against a backdrop of developmental tasks that are"" 
charij^teristic of this age. . • 

Developing Appropriete Self Concept end Positive Self Esteem 

llie development of Self concept begins long before the young child 
smiles in recognition at his or her image in a mirror .or announces 
proudly that his name is 'lohn!" Early In infancy, the child begins to 
develop a sense of self, a perception of where his or her own body 
stops and the external environment begins. Sense of self includes hav- 
ing an awareness of body parts dnd fj^ncMons and moving the body to ' 
purposeful action. Hands reach and hold objects and direct food to the* 
mou»h; legs and feet propel the body forward. For eVery special child, 
we consider the impact of limitations on this stage of evolution of self! " 
Later in early childh<K)d. a beginning sense of identity in the context 
\ of b»!ing different from or similar to others contributes to self concept.' 
For a preschooler this may mean learning gender identity, nartie. 
physical characteristics, and what possessions are his or hers. Both a 
sen?- of self and sf nse of identity are "I. me, reine" stiitements a young 
child makes through his or her behavior: what I can do, what I look 
like, what l am called, what is mine, what I want. This important task 
of developing a self concept seems critical to all other areas and phases 
of development. According to Piaget (1967). it is basic to all other con- 
cepts the child acquires. 
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Levei of self esteem is an important component of affective growth. 
It is a function of feeling worthy, valued, and skilled. It also comes out 
of attitudes and expectancies of parents and signific^t pthers.^or the 
' young child, issues of dependence and independence are particularly 
salient to the formation o7 self esteem. Extremes of either are likely to 
ongender feelings of mcompetency and' self doubt. Parents and 
teachers of preschoolers would do well to seek the balance: foster in- 
dependence with support and dependence with encouragement 
toward independent initiative. 

Successful accommodation to the environment through mastery is 
basic tojhe development of preschoolers' autonomy from caretakers 
and formation of positive self esteem. Clearly, mastery is the most 
important dt!velopmental issue for young children Within 5 years, 
most children acquire the same set of survival and adaptation skills by 
learning to eat solid food. Walk. talk, control elimination, A 
myriad ()f conceptual ahd perceptual abilities are formed and. prac- 
ticed during endless hours of playful exploration with the environ- 
ment. The acquisition of language skills is a particularly important pre- 
requisite to normal social interactions with peers and adults. With 
mastery comes joy and a sense of achievement. The 3 year old's cry of 
" I can do it myself" illustrates this link between emotion and learning. 

Dev«loping Sucial Competency ^ 

I'he often used expression social skills actually comprises two related 
but separate sets of behaviorsr (a) awareness of and interaction with 
others, and (b) development of self control and cooperativeness. The 
foundations for social relationships are found in the parents' bonding 
to their infant and the infant s reciprocal attachment. The many 
baby-parent interactions give rise to smiling, verbal and physical interplay, 
and physical affection between parents and child. As caretaker attach- 
ment becomes established in the .baby's first year, he or she 
comes to trus^ and rely on familiar adults. Fear of nonfamiliar persons * 
and separation protest— abnormal reactions in older children— are 
developmentally appropriate behaviors for infants who are attached to 
car<!v;ivers. ^ 

Ilie onset of mobility gives the toddler a new sense of autonomy 
, from (jaretakersand enables an active, seeking out of others and things 
.in the environment. Clearly, playing mediates most sotial experiences 
. for the young child. Preschoolers, being largely egocentric, typically 
have difficulty with peer interactions and rarely engage in true, 
ccoperative play for long periods. Aggressive, fearful, and withdrawn 
behavior, considered more deviant in school age children, is normal 
and expected behavior in the preschooler who is suddenly or inap- 
propriately placed in social situations with peers. 

Socialization is a process that, like all others, has its beginning in early 
childhood.jlnitially. the family introduces rules of conduct, first to protect 
the young ohild. and then to integrate him or her into a broader' 
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world, riradiially. p<M?rs and Uiachers add their own ombcllishmonts of 
^ * s<K:ially appropriate? b(?havior. The responsibility for socialization of 
preschoolers traditionally has ri?sliHl within the family; however, in- 
creasingly. Icjachfirs of younn children share this role with parents. 
Conformity to rules }s a process that begins witH the first "no" directed 
to a toddler iboul to.Vopple a lamp. But. in the progress toward 
autonomy anil definition of self, the young child has a developmental 
nec?d to assert his or her own will and be o^jpo'sitional at times. A , 
preschool child obeys because of negative consequ(?nces. Later, con- 
formity and coopirralion btH:om(! reflated to the desire to please valued 
adults and the internalization of appropriate conduct through iden- 
tification. 

Developing Emohonal end Aesthetic Expression 

The? devc?lopm(?nl of emotional expression in infants • and young 
children, as Piagcjt (1967) stated, is difficult to observe apart from cog-* 
nitive or motor development. In addition, as parents and teachers, we 
naturally pay emotional expression little heed unless it is extremely 
positive or negative in so m^; fashion. Parents breathlessly watching the 
first walking step are apt to respond— with their own emotions-^to the 
motor act ils(?lf. and not to the expression of apprehension and wonder 
on the infant s face. We attend to what people do by and large and not 
to how they feel in doing. 

Researchtirs have only ri»cently begun to investigate the develop- 
mental emerging pattern of. affect. As Casto et al. (1976) discussed, 
some agree that the newborn s general excitatory state sdon differenti- 
ates into delight and distress, then fear and anger. A further differen- 
tiatii^n takei^place in early childhood into the fulfrange of emotions ap- 
Piirc?nt by ihl; age of 4. Thomas and Chess (1977) proposed that infants 
are born with emotionally cjiffc'rent temperaments — **easy, slow to 
warm up, and difficult" — that persist throughout development and in- 
terdct with environment to shape personality. Whatever the tempera- 
ment, one can rely upon young children under age 7 to express emo- 
tion primarily through their bodies and not through words. From in- 
fancy on. caretakers train themselves to read the physical cues a child 
sends out to indicate distress, pleasure, fear, ovcrexcitement. anger, 
etc. A young child will indicate moods and enH)tions largely by actions 
and adults* attempts to obtain verbal equivalents are sometimes in vain. 

PriTschoolers gradually acquire the language of emotions by heafipg^ 
it from adults and. with encouragement, will use the words to descnbe 
how they and othqrs feel. Young children under age 7 are charac- 
teristically described as egocentric, unable to take another's point of 
view although their utxdentanding of other*s thoughts, feelings, and 
motives increases with age. However, Borke s (1971) observations of 
7oung children suggest that preschool youngsters are not only aware 
that other people have feelings but also actively try to understand the 
feelings they observe. This may mean that young children can learn 
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not onlytlu; lan«uii«(! of ((motion hut also can Ix; holpcid to identify and 
iindidstand foolniKs in oth(!r.s. 

A second aspcjct of a child's solf cxp.c-Ssion rol itcs to creativity and 
a(!sth(iti(;s. A younx child Iciants abou; the world. nt)f only from his or 
her adult te.mhers a id models, but. in many senses, by mnuking it. 
Creative expression fje^ins (Nirly vvh(;n, and' if. th(! child is alh.'wed to 
experiment vvith such niat(!rials as crayons, finj^erpaint. simple musi- 
cal instru-nients. ,md clay. Continued opportunitiiis vvith movement. 
- milking, make l^ilieve dramatics and stori(!s. construction, and a 

vvlKde raiiHe of visual arts reinforce; positive s(df concf-pt and .self 
(-st(;em; "I made this up all by mys(>lf!" In addition, a foundation is laid 
Ml these early years for later artistic pursuits and interests. 

fudging the Status of Preschooler's AffecMve Growth 

How are paiMMits and educators to ju(l>^(; whether' a younj' child is 
developing man imall>M)r even a(l(!cpiately in aff(H;tiv(- dev(!lopment? 
Castd et al. (197ti). alteriNscussinx the important aspects of cognitive 
devi;lopment in pruscht Jlers. deviswl a b(!havior checklist that 
des(:rib(!s an ••alfe(.tiv(!l/ competiinf 5 year -old. In the natural on- 
vironmi'nt. the followiiiy, might be observed. 

I. The child would cjiiit positive and negati'.'(! responses frecily. 
■J.. The child would discriminate easily b(;tween caretaker and sig- 
luficant oth(!rs. 

:\. rh(! child would Hemonstr^ite a secur(! attachment relationship to 
at l(Mst one person. 

4. '{"he child would initiate .social interaction with peers or adults. 

5. The child would display and r(!(:ogniz(! in ()th(!rs five or six basi<: 
emotions, 

H. rh(! ( hild would g(-t .ind maintain the attention of adults in socially 

accept ibl(! ways. 
7. ihe ciiild would ihimonsirate cooperative play and sharing. 
H. The child would (lemonstrat(! respect for the rights of other.s. 

rh(! child would demonstrate! appropriate re.spon.ses to negative 

situations. 

10. '!"h(; child would praise himself and show pride in his i;ecomplish- 
nieuts. 

11, The child wduld demonstrate knowhidge of sex /(C)le in play ac- 
tivities, 

12 I he child would .iccurately depict his skill lewtln four or five ma- 
jor areas, (pp 

AFFr-TIVE EDUCATION PROCESSES FOR THE SPECIAL CHILD 

What tools are availabh; for teach(;rs to enhann; th(! aff(!(:tive growth of 
handi(;app(!d prtvschooler.sV First, common s(;nse couphui with ex- 
p(;rience and knowledge about young ,,hiMren tell a teacher that ev(!n 
without i-xpensive materiahs. much can be accomplished through 
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carc^ful planning and thoughtful interactions. As Pringlc noted, when a 
young child's needs for love, security, new experienciy^. praise, recog- 
nition. and rf.'sponsihility are met, he or she is well on the way to posi- 
\'\vv self concept, self esteem, and r(*lationships with others. By and 
large, special educators are trained 4o teach to a particular problem of 
disability. As a result, it is sometimes difficult to keep the young 
child's total development in mind, Educators all need reminders such 
as those described below by several special educators (Lynch, & 
Simins, 197H; Siifford, 197b) to k(?ep children's self concept, self 
este(!m. and social competence in focus: 

1. (;ive \hv. child with disabilities opportunities to help others. So 
i)f\v.n, he or she is on the receiving end. Make hihi or her responsi- 
l)li' foka part of the classr(K)m routin»^ 

2. Hespond to the child's need for assistance^ — don't anticipate it. 
This will help the child move toward autonomy, initiative, and in- 
dusiry. / 

A. Avoid labeling, comparisons with others, \)r a competitive at- 
mosphere, ' 

4. Respi^t:t the child's needs for stability, repetition, and routine, 
rather than pushing him or^er to move on before he or she is 
ready 

f) Include each child as fully as possible in all activities. ^/ 
H. K(uissur(> children with disabilities that you understand how hard 

some pro(. esses are but express confidence in their ability to learn. 
•7. Talk over your own emotional reactions to particular di^ibilities 

with othiT staff to^help ensure that children are not subjected to 
> subtle mi»ssagi?s of anger, rejection, pity, or overprot(?ction. 
M. Provide recognition for effort as well as achiev(?ment. 
9 He ( .mtious iriiout refcfrring to children only in terms of disability 
. ("our physically impaired childrfin"). Instead, train, yourself to 

view them as children first or foremost likcj everyone else with in- 

(bviduid 'diff(?ri:nces. 
H). Me aware that a child vviih disabilities may have an especially 

diffii.ult lime separating from his or her caretakers and trusting a 

new ti'acher. 

While it is true that, in a senscj. affective education goes on each mo- 
m(?nt of a child's day. spc^cial activities can help teachers and staff 
focus mnre chiarly on a curriculum of affective development, as Figure 
[\ diustratrs. . '* 

Hi^ycmd common professional understanding, teachers can draw 
upon what n^se.irch and curriculum development suggest as usefulin 
mn^ting an exceptional child's affc»ctive needs. Casto et al/s A//octive 
Behavior in Preschool Children (197b) and Enzer's Social and Emo- 
tiomil Development; The f^es'^hooler (1978) summarize research and 
theory aliotit affective development in young children, particularly 
those with handicaps. Commercially avadable materials have been 
created prnuiirily for nonhandicapped school age children. Some are 
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. and Minple actlviilei 



Senwt of iirir 



^nsv n( Hirniity 



Enmliomil 



What ig me? 
How tun I muvi? my 
Unly for purpoiiiful 



Hi)w ,)m I Hiffun'nl/ 
Hirniliir wilh re^piij 
U» ()tht?rs? 
Wh.if (In I look liki''' 
Whal KhHipH am I u 
mtjmhrr or' 

Mow do I Un^\ 

whrn • V 
VVhttl (in I iUi wh(7n 1 

fn?l y 

Mj)W (In olhcrs frfl 



Hijdy aincTpl 
Bndy awnrnnrit 
Cnnlrol nv(?r hiMly 

mnv(;m(*nl 
Scniory «iwHrnn(>M 



(;»»n(lnr 4ind hmnv. Uli'niity 
WiysMiiil (.htjr.icliT- 

Fiimily fr'lalion»hip« 



idt^hfitahnn and 
i*xprp«aion of rmnlion 



Tactile Mimulatiun 
kiefMificallon of obj^cti ^ 

through all aeniet * 
kJ(mlifK4ilion of b4>dy parti 
Llii? of mirron during movnmijnt 
SonKi and gami?! loadinn t« 

i:onin)ll(;d nfwvomiml 

All A\niu[ mv and my family * 
h«M)ks madr bychildftJn 
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supplemental aids to aff(K:tivo education; some are total programs. 
However, little attention has been focused on specific affective cur- 
ri(\ila for the younK child. Most suggestions for enhancing affective 
development in preschoolers are found as a small part of larger, more 
cognitively oriented curricula. 

Enhuidng Self Concept 

Activities that help huild. a young child's sense of self and identity are a 
ni*ce.ssary part of the preschool curriculum. For some children with 
handicaps wiyose self concept is delayed or distorted, activities in this^ 
area are (essential With mentally impairedj|hildren, development of 
self concept »eehis to proceed through thc^rne stages as for normal 
children except at a lower r^te, the rate depending upon the degree of 
retardation. Thus, developing preschool self concept competencies 
may extend past the preschool years. For young emotionally impaired 
children who do not exhibit psychotic behavior ( e.g. those who may be 
withdrawn, highly anxious, aggressive, or hyperactive), sense of self ^ 
and identity may develop at a normal rate but in unfortunate ways. 
They usually see themselves as ''bad** and failures, and adults as re- 
/ lecting. Immaturity is characteristic. Distortions of body image are 
seen in self drawings which, taking developmental skills into account, 
may exaggerate or diminish certain body features. Young psychotic - 
children have a poorly defined sense of self, and with the autistic the 
sense of identity seems to be vastly delayed. 

For young children with visual impairments, discovery of physical 
self occurs primarily through tactile channels that give rise to charac- 
teristic hand posturing. The child must locate the self without visual 
clues, such as representations of his or her body in fhe form of others, 
mirrors, and doll pictures. Sex role identity is difficult and body image 
is less differentiated. Physically handicapped children experience the 
body very differently. A normally developing infant discovers his or 
her physical self by moving body parts, observing what impact they 
have on the environment, and by receiving sensory feedback In this 
respect, beginning self concept in physically handicapped children 
who cannot feel and move some body parts adequately may be 
delayed or distorted. . 

For a significant minority of young exceptional children, special \ 
needs center around gifjedness or special talents, with or without 
other handicapping wnditions. While gifted children have receivecj in- 
creasing attention in recent years, relevant research and curriculum in- 
novations are sparse in early childhood and even more so it\ the area 
of affective needs of young^gifted children* Like any group of excep- 
tional children, gifted preschoolers do not have a unitary set of charac- 
teristics, and debate, continues about the impact of special talents on 
adjustment. Therefore, assessment of individual needi is crucial. 

Several resijarchers and programs have described the impart of 
giftedness on the affmJive sphere, particularly self concept and self 



estwm. The results, while only exploratory and suggestive may have 

K em and Cantor (1976) studied the effects of an affective education 
pr.)«rani on self esteem of gifted versus nongifted children kin- 
dergarten to fourth grade, findings indicated that intellectual gifted- 
ness .lul not net:essarily lead to high self esteem and that more gifted 
versus nong.ft.xl kindergarten children manifested poor self esteem 
Karn.^ and L..M1978). in discussing the self cTcept" of S 
preschoolers wijh other handicaps, pointed |o the •conflicLg nature" 
of he hand,cap wherein the child greatly excels in certain areas but 
mast s,multantH,usly c..pe with a disability. The lower expectations by 

n r t''"""]- P^^P'"*^^- '"^y significant 
talents and impede optimal development. Issacs (1973) reviewed 
research on the subjec:. of discipline as it applies to\he education of 
the g.ffed. She noted that parents and teachers of gifted children are 
seen to have special difficulties in management (such as the gifted 

pun shment). Emphasized in the review is the need for play as well as 
work in the life style of the self disciplined individual 
Pasick and Hiatt (1977) discussed some nonempirical findings after 

skTlk^ 4"*vp'rTl T'^^''"''"' P^«8^«n. for highly intellectually • 
skilled 4 year olds and their parents. They found that self esteem 
was lowerMn the mpst pre<:ocious children, that these presch^er^ 
could verba ize • feeling different" from others, /nd' that thoL 
dif erences (like reading newspapers or creating highly imaginative 
and cohesive stories) may result in negative self appraisal. As a group 
hey seemed quite se f critical and set high standards of performance 
for themse ves. resulting inevitably in a lowered self esteem when 
!ki LTu ^♦'•'^ -hese exceptionally 

nni K u P^'^ P'»y friendship several 

of the children were rejected, or because of heightened sensitivities 
and awareness, perceived themselves as rejected. Partially as a result 
hey seemed to prefer the company of adults who were more accept: 
ing. Expression of emotion was facilitated by verbal ability and thev 
were quite competent in recognizing emotions in others. The authors 
m agr«,ment with Karnes and U^, suggested that gifted preschoolers . 
benefit from interaction with peers of similar abilities and talents 

Many presch.x^l curricula for nonhandicapped children are cen- 
tered around activities that indirectiy contribute to children's self con- 
a^pt: drawing, circle time for language, ■communication, "show ajid 
^ell. games, and songs with body movement, etc. Goals for these ac- 
tivities are multidimensional with primary focus on cognitive, motor 
and language skills. Some young children with handicaps whose self 
concept IS not developing properly may benefit from a more direct ap- 
proach <o affective development. Ah excellent, relatively inexpensive 
set of materials and activity suggestions, the Big Box; Body and Self 
Awareness create, by Developmental Learning Activities, is wel 
known to many . ,rly childho<,d programs and is appropri^e for many 
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i;xc(?pti()nal childnm. M<Hi?riaIs to increase body and self awareness 
indudc auivity ciirds, puzzles, spirit masters, picture cards, and 
poslnrs. All iir(? multiracial in nature. 

Several more complete affective education packages are cx)mmer- 
cially available and may prove useful, providing that teachers, as 
Hunter (1977) cautioned, do not allow the rigid agenda of the program 
to take precedence over the more immediate problems of the class. 
These programs art? focused broadly around children's affective 
needs: emotions, social development, behavior control, as well as self 
conc(?pl. They are arbitrarily groupcjd here under a discussion'of inter- 
' venlions to enhance? si?lf concept. 

Interventions to Enhance Self Concept 

Deve/oping Understanding bf Self and Others (DVSO) (Dinkmey^r, 
1973) is a program of activities and accompanying materials for 5 to 9 
year olds that draws heavily upon imaginative processes to stimulate 
social and f?mo(!orial development. The program is organized around 
major themes such as understanding and accepting self, feelings, inde- 
pendence, choices, and consequences. Puppets, role playing, stories, 
and records are included as materials. For preschoolers some units 
may need pealing down and some may bp inappropriate (sucl as the 
unit, emotional maturity). DUSO is flexible and adaptable. Listening, 
inquiry, and discussion are the approaches to learning through DUSO, 
and may not be as useful for preschoolers with severe hearii^or cog- 
nitive, impairments. A complete and more exfJansive social-emotional 
curriculum diri?cted toward child self concept and socialization is Pro- 
;ect 'Me* , Media for the Exceptional created by the Dubnoff School 
for Educational Therapy. Designed for use by educationally handicap- 
ped children, this program is totally audiovisual, and, thus, not ap- 
propriate for children with certain sensory impairments. Interactive 
^^^^ programing is the unique feature of this system. Children respond to A 
sou,ndtrac:k and filmstrip by going up to a screen, touching, tracking, 
drawing, tracing, sticking things on, and talking about what thqy have 
seen. The screen responds — even with, praise for good work. For 
preschool children. Body Image- Level 1 is appropriate. Other units 
include: How Are You Feeling Today, I Know How You Feel (empa- 
thy, tolerance), and If You Do Something (causes anc} effects of| 
bi?havior). ^ * ^ 

Focus on Self- Development (Anderson & Miner, 1971) is a popular 
affective education kit that aims to help children understand them- 
selves and others. Stage One (Awaa*ness), designed for kindergarten 
through second grade, focuses on self concept development, sensory 
awaren(^ss. si)cialization, sharing, and problem sqlving. Many of the 
* activities could be adapted for younger children who have good 
language and preacademic skills. Materials include filmstrips, records^ 
posters, and workl>ooks. Role playing, discussion, games, and protects 
serve as processes. 



A packaHc more appropriate for preschoolers is the Early Child- 
hood Series published by Bowmar. Correlated materials develop 
anKua«e positive self concept, motor perceptual learning and in- 
tellectua growth. Family relationships, personal likes and dislikes 
social relationships, and individual differences are the focus Each 
part of the series consists of picture books and corresponding records 
Another program has been developed to enhance personal leisure 
time, and language and cognitive development. Steptesl(Heber& Gar- 
ber) IS a series of 22 picture books with a teacher read test These se- 
q^.enc.xl books intended for use with 5 year olds, are available 
through Follett Publishing. . • 

Few materials or programs in affective education have been 
developiHl for young children with specific' handicaps. For severely 
visually handicapped and blind children ages 4 and 5 Child and His 
World (cited in Casto et al.. 1976),. produced" by the Society for Visual 
Educat^ion. provides a series of 12 recordmgs that focus on identity in- 
dependence, and social relations. 

One notable exception is DeveJopmentai Therapy for Young 
Children vvilh Autistic Characteristics (Uachracb, Mosley, Swindle, & 
wood. 1^8). This program, designed at the -Rutland Center and^^ 
UniversHy of C«,rgia. is a therapeutic curriculum directed toward 
«x;ial and emotional growth. In contrast to many programs for severely 
impaired children. Developmental Therapy has established it- 
self as a growth rather than deficit model by forusing on rtormal 
* developmental milestones. This highly structured and systenMlio 
program can be effectively used with any chitd who.is very unrespon^ 
sive to the environment and functioning devdopmentally from birth to 
3 years. Home programing is emphasized, As soon as possible 
children concurrently attend another program vWith more normal 
peers. The Developmental Therapy Curribulum is organized and im- 
pleinented around s^eral stages. In Stage I. for example, the focus is 
on helping children respond to the ertvitonnient with pleasure. Parents 
and teachers arouse and satisfy a Stage I child's basic needs through 
constant physical contact an^J caring, using body vocabulary, a con- 
troiUxi vocabulary of simple language patterns, routine, and sensory 
activities, SUge II children are helped h fespond to the environment 
with success. Caregivers respond mere verbally to children and ac- 
tivities are designed to build self confidence. At Stage III. children are 
reated more in a group, with teachers and parents serving as reflec- 
ors of children's feelingsjind progress; By Stage IV. children help in 
their own planning and problem solving; the emphasis is on learning 
and intervention approximates "real life." 

EnhMdng Social Compeitncy 

For the young child, relationships to primary caretakers are central to 
all other areas of development and are especially related to ftubse- 
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qui!nt intrnictions with prnrs iind olhifr mlults. Ciisto rtjvinwnd the 
njsinirr.h lilrriiliinMrn ciinitiikiir nttiichnwjnt of handiciippuil infants. In , 
mentally impaired hal)ies. liehaviors that enhanct? thi? attachmi?nt pro- 
r.i»ss. sur.h as snuling, lauKhmx. fcjar reactions' and Kazing, arc; usiiaily 
clelayiMl. This unresponsiveness in the child may adversely aifec} 
pan»nls responses Infants with sensory and physical impairments are 
als(» at risk for appropriate caretaker attachment. Deaf children often 
produce, rniich frustratum in Iheir pari?nts over communication 
difficulties With blind infants, attachment occurs later than normal 
and not without ctmsiilerabh^ physical contact and affection from 
pari'nts to enhance the attachnumt process, if a physical impairment is 
present at hirlh. p.wc^tal acceptance may not come easily and attach- 
ment could hi' (hflayfjd by frequ«?nt hospitalizations, Youn^ children 
with severe iMnotional disturbances such as autism are typically 
unresponsive as infants to usual parentill warmth and tend not to rely 
on cariytakers for u^mfort and assistance. Their lack of smiling, eye 
contacl, and reaching out for parents greatly impedes the attachment 
pnHiess l)etween child and panint. 

Social interactions with peers occur most often in the context of 
play, rhe majority n{ chj^dren without special nec;ds require little 
mori! than a play setiing. simple toys, and a group of similarly skilled 
peers in ol-der to play imaginatively and pleasurably. For preschoolers 
with handicaps, that is often not enough. As Smilansky (1968) noted, 
those with ^moderate and severe mental impairment tend to enjiage in 
much manipulative and exploratory plav and demonstrate little in- 
terest in symbolic or make believe play. Since many moderately and 
severely mentally impaired children are delayed in several areas qf 
development, this may hold true for social interactions. Some will be 

|^*t*?rriblr two's" while their peers are cooperative and social 4 year 
olds. and. therefore, sixjm very temperamental and uncooperative in 
group play situaticms. DirtH;t interactions with the social environihent, 
through language and cooperative play may be difficult arid the men- 
tally impaired child may employ more imiircct meaps, such as 
tantrums and acting out behavior, to interact and receive attention. It 
may be difficult for this child to read social cues in play interactions. 
When others nxlinx;t play from one theme to another, the child with 
cognitive di^lays may continue with one theme,' resulting in impatience 
and irritation in others. Finally, while young children are typically 
fickle in their friendships, the mentally impaired child may prefer one 
or two friends for playing and guidance. 

For mentally impaired preschoolers, more time must be devoted to 
helping them with play by playing with them. Proper selection of toys 
to match developmental level is crucial. Adult and/peer models for 
playing, especially around niake believe play, are often necessary. 

* Strain (1975) demonstrated; with eight neverely mentally impaired 
preschoolers, that the opportunity to engage in sociodramatic activities 
and increfased social play are fimctionally reUted. 



tnfH(:h(H,l.,r.s with lanmiaK.! or sensory impairments tend to have 
«!ss access to play materials and peers. This seems particularly true 
for sev.;rely visually impair..! or blind children who no«xi much en- 
couragement lo actively explore play materials. Barry (cited in Safford 
197H) suKK.;sted that parents attc-mpt t., create- (enjoyable activities with 
heir partially sighted children instead of following prescribed, struc 
lur..i p ay a.:tivities. The Illinois State Boar.! of Education, in Toys for 
Kar/y Oove/opment of the Young Blind Child, has described threl. kits 
of u.mmercially available toys that parents and teachers can use with 
three age groups of preschool visually handicapped children 

Many other categories of impairment are confounded with a dual 
probl.;m. such as retardation and emotional disturbance Therefore 
rhis section is critical for all areas of special education. For the emo- 
tionally unpaired youngster, most definitions of their disorders in- 
cl.ide Im rtis ot social maladaption. The introduction of group play set- 
ings o ten points up th.Mr emotional .lifficulties. perhaps for the first 
ime. Withdrawn ami anxious children may be very fearful of separa- 
...M from Ihe.r parents an.! partly or completely remove themselves 
trom play activities with others. Friendships may be difficult 
Hreschoolers wh., tend towar.i overactivity cannot concentrate on play 
actmt.es or stay in small gr.)ups for sustained periods. Psychotic 
chddren also tend toward isolated behavior although they may become 
overly attached to .me p.,rson. B.K:aus.. they generally avoid contact 
with ..thers and may .exhibit bizarre behavior, other more normal 
cial.lr.m may not be m.)tivateti ty int.jract with them 

Increasing att.mtion is being paid t.) young children whose ag- 
gr.;ss.v., and acting .,ut behavi.,r interferes with the development of 
pos.t.v.! p.M!r relati.ms in later preschool years. -Caldwell (1977) 
point.d out that teachers need to f. ilitate the development of coopera- 
t.v., and supportive, behavior to pHmifTte altruism and prosocialization 
m young children. Helping them/fi^arn to de-escalate aggressiveness 



t. ,u I I f . y "c-uauaiuie aggressiveness 

»'<"k to the N!v.; i>t^,iaym^d^^ of n.maggressivc behavior by 
adults may d..'v.!lop self u)ntrol and concern for others 

Wolfgang (1977) describ.^d a technique for helping extremely 
passive or .iggr.^ssiv..- ..hildren by guiding them through various forms 
of play. B.!ginning with establishing a body level of trust (using physi- 
cal! contact and mirrors), the interv.mti.m procedure progresses to help 
the chil.i pnuiuctively use "fluid" materials (sand, water, clay) then 
symlx.lic miniatur.; toys, and finally, life sized toys for sociodramatic 
play with oth.jrs. Mnr.; passiv.; and aggr(»sive chil.lren are reinforced 
by teach.!r att.mtion for productiv.; interactions with play materials 
feach.!r remf.,rcement is described on a ontinuum from nondirective 
(watching play) to directive bjihavior .{providing physical help or 
modelmg). Case mat.;rial is provided to suppoH and define this inter- 
vention t.H;hniqu.', 

Apart fr.)m special techniqu.-s f.)r specific handicaps there appear to 
be s.rveral g,;n.!ral appr.)ache8 to increase children's prosocial 
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hehuvior, iis disciiss.td by Stniin, Cooke;, and Apolloni (1976) Simply 
provulinx iippropruito play s.^ttinKs iind pluy materials that invite 
s(m:i.i1 irit...nu:li<m may siiffico for some children. Tnachers may aisp 

|r mndiict Kioiip sessicms drsiKned to im;rcas.; so<;i war.moss (siuch as 

MiiKu: Crcl..." pax,. 42) or promote; social intoradion throuBh 
fciicher led ftrpup pl.iy activities, In addition to "MiiHic Circle " DUSO 
Pr.i,e,.f Me SKED ( cited in Casto, I97.i). Focus on Self Development. 
the fcur/y Chi/dfiood Series, and Woods s I>;velopmental Th.-rapv 

iilready d.^s.inbed in this chapter, have s.fei wareness activities as a 

comp<jnent. 

Another Kn.iip session pronram to increase sDcial behavior in 
pnischoolcTs biis l.e.;n d(;velop<.d and rtjsearched by Spivack and 
Shore (1974). lh(.ir training proKtam for teachers is based on the pre- 
mis., that Mnpn.v.;.! ability to think and solve problems leads to in- 
creased behavior adjustment in preschool and kindergarten age 
•:hildr...n. Ihroogh games and dialogues, chiidrc-n learn word concepts 
an.l develop cognitive skills that relate to interactions with peers The 
mithors cite thr.H; res.-arch studies that they claim validate this treat- 
ment approach. While the Spivack-Shiire intervention is primarily 
preventive in focos. it is deemed applicabl.; for unresponsive, disrui^ 
liv.-. and dominating young children as well. Informal dialogues be- 
tvv.M.n tea.:h..r and child carry over group learning to unstructured 
P My. For example, in an interpersonal conflict, causal thinking is first 
. Hicit..! (-Why did you push her off the swing? "), th.m the teacher asks 
the aggressor what might happen (if she is pushed). Finally, the child 
IS help,;,! in alt.rrnativ,; thinking.(' Can you think of a different way to 
get to use the swing? "). 

Another strategy to increiLse appnjpriaie s.K:ial b»;havior In young 
..hildren IS to reinfon:e s<K:ial interactions Ihroi^h sehxitive attention by 
^"lidts. Sheppard. Shank. and-Wilson (1973) have written a training 
manua for pre8.:h.K)l teachers that outlines, in very readable language a 
su:ial l.Nirnmg the.)ry iippr.wch to managing s.jcial behavior. This book is 
idmost a program.;d learning (c-xt and would be useful for teacher in- 
service or self traini-g. Another easy t.) read text for teachers and 
parents by Mayer (1974) provides suggestions for helping children in 
.;v.;ryday behavioral difficulties, helping those wh.) have serious emo- 
tional pr,)blems. and for setting limits and directing behavior throuBh 
tm;hniqu,;s of positive reinforcement. 
^ Strain and Wiegerink (197«) inv.rstigated the functional effects of 

so,;io,lramut.c activities .m the social play of behaviorally disordered 
pres.:hool children. Inst(,a.i (^f foclsiug on contingent teacher attention 
to r,Mnforce sharing, building tog.-ther. and verbalizations among 
(ihil.lren. they experimented with another technique that required less 
(•NH:her time. At the; en.i of a "languag.; time.- the teacher read aloud a 
well known fantasy story (like The Three Bears) and then elicited a 
short .lramati2ati.m of th,; story by suggasting roles to various 
i;hddn!n. Observations of friM^play dir(!ctly following the group time 
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n.l,catcHl thai, compar..! to a basdino rat. of io% social play children 
^"«»«''"n an av.raj. of 43.(>% s.H:ial play lollovvins th.'cr^u ive dra 

son K.h.r lod >maHmat.v.o play in curricula for childr,n who have ' 
ffu.ult>cs ,n Hooa mtoractions. in addition, the authors reviewed th' 
I terature on the relative oKects of various toys and materials on soch l 
P l y suK«est..i that the pr..^ch.K,l environment may be arranged o 

hen, the role of housekeeping corm;rs and pretend" boxes of cos 
tumes and props are important in the preschool classroom 

Enhancing Emotional and Aesthetic Expression 

Youns children particularly those with special needs, need a variety 
uf experiences m selt expression. Compared to the wealth of ITria s 

s berpi'ir; de::.'"^'"« '•'^^•'-p-"'- ^^^^^^^^ 

•nas bu n paid to developm« a young child's emotional and aesthetic 
express,on. Certainly, for young children viewed as withdrawTove 
ac^ve, aggress.ve and fearful, appropriate expression of feed s' 
telwh"" k"'"' Hunter(i977) pointed out several advantag 
onal ki iT Fo"u help children formulate socioemo 

.onal skills. Four year olds have a natural desire to talk rather than 
Lsten: they can learn to sit. listen, and wait their turn to express hem 
selves. S,nce peer relations'have not yet become all impo a^ h y 'e ' 
very concerned about positive relationships with adults Hunter dis 
cussed several kinds of aff...tive skills preschoolers can leaxn hL o 
say what they feel, how to notice Others" feelings expressedTn non^e 

to what'o't^her*"" '""'^^ how to listen 

t.) what others say. Hunter munseled that teachers mav^want to 
postpone dealmg with negative feelings and thoughts unT in 

what": 'n a I '""'^ ''"''^""^ differenLting betU "n 

what IS real and make believe. Initially, they can be helped to express 
.hemselves hrough puppets, drawings, paintings, or role play • 

Several .tud.es of mentally impaled children point to the need for 
urther research and intervention ii^is area. In a study examin ng the 
ass.K.iation between affective and cognitive development in Down s 
syndrome infants (Cicchetti & Sroufe. 1976). it was found that Down s 

n heTm rT '"'r;''' items 
n he same order as did previous samples of normal infants, although 
he proems was delayed by several months. Another study reported 

u dinw P'"^ ''^^^ '"""^ be e fectiv ? 

ch M Z R ^- ^r'"' P^°f«""dly mentally impaired 

tuuTnr^^^^^ '"'^ '^"^"h'^" described tech 

E eak throuirh ' "T'' "'^ P^^'^"' 'hat helped. 

sivenJ^r*. barriers of unawareness. fearfulness. and unreal/ 
s.veness to increase affective behavior in their sample T 

DiHurn" ""'f ^ emotions. Photographs. 

PK.tures. or stones are often used to help youn^j children learn to , 



rcx:ognizc? motions. The Discover: Self and Society program (Heber 
and Nardme, n.d.) usus 30 color prints of scenes and situauons 
designed to portray a wide range of m(K)ds. emotions, feelings, alid at- 
titude's common to the young child. With Kindie ( vailable through 
Scholastic, Magazines), a filmstrip program £or the older preschooler, 
the child is encouraged to express feelings about what he or shje sees. 
The accompanying lesson guides can be used with handicapped 
children. For preschool multiply handicapped children/the Sewell 
Early Education Df;velopml;ntal (SEED) Program in Denver, Colorado, 
has developed a guide of activities over a vast range of major learning 
areas, including social-emotional development. Finally, many books 
published by Human Sciences Press for young children Meal with 
emotion laden topics such as death, fears, and new babies. ^ 

The Human Development Program (HDP), known as *'MagiG Cir- 
cle." describes a set of techniques aiid activities to facilitate affective 
development in preschool and school age children. Based on the 
theoretical viewpoints bf Horney and Sullivan, the program has three 
main areas of focus: awareness and communication of feelings, inde- 
pendence and self esteem through mastery, and social interaction. For 
20 minutes daily, in a circle format, the teacher leads preschoolers 
through discussions, games, movement, role playing, verbalization, . 
and labeling of feelings. Bessell and Palomares (1970) stressed that the 
program can be adapted for children with serious emotion^ difficulty. 
Typically, teaclu^rs are trained by Human DevelopmentTraining staff 
\u implement the program. The research on "Magic Circle" effective- 
ness indicates some of the difficulties in evaluation of affective educa- 
tion prbgrams of various styles. Studies have investigated HDP effects 
un chiUiren s reading ^ores, behavior, self control, self, concept, and 
discipline. Most of the findings, reported by Medway ahd Smith 
(1978). provide little evidence that HDP per se enhances children's 
affective skills. However, they conclu(;ie. that "consistent and relatively 
limg term use of affective c^Kication materials (whether'HDP or not) 
can improve students* sc^concepts and attitudes towajrd school'* (p/ 
262). f 

Self expression through art, music, and drama is an overboked part> 
of curricula for handicapped children, perhaps because, as Safford 
noti^d, almost exclusive attention Is devoted to their problem,. dis- 
ability, or deficiency. For withdrawn, fearful children*, visual arts can 
be an effective medium for expression, just as drama can be effective 
for acting out or aggressive children. Persons with visual nandiqaps 
often excel in music. Increasing attention is being paid to thp, hidden 
artistic potential of children and adults with mental imptyrments* 
Rubin (cited in Williams & Wood. 1977) described the many benefits 
art experiences can hold for handicapped childi b a. including: a way to 
explore and find pleasure in |he environment/a way toVoon^rol and 
have mastery over something, a mean^ to experience sucqess and ex- 
prt*ss f(?elings, and a way to elaborate on the real world. ^ 



Meers (1976) discussed the role drawing, poetry, artd language play 
in developing a sense of identity in the nonverbal language delayed 
young child. Others such as Miller (1976) concurred that art can be a 
means fur expressing significant thoughts and feelings for deaf.per- 
sons. . 

Two curriculum guides, Developmental Art Therapy (Williams & 
Wood, 1977) and Music in Developmental Therapy (Purvis & Samet, 
1976), are comprehensive resources for teachers of exceptional 
children. Both are extensions '^of the procedures described by 
Bachrach, Mosley, Swindle, and Wood (1978) and detail many ac- 
tivities thai (^an be used by teachers without art training with a range of 
handicapped children, including severely emotionally disturbed and 
developmentally delayed children. < 

Working with Parants in Affective Educatiqn 

Along, with the joy and challenge of raising^ children, ail parents are 
faced with implicit af f^tive issues in parenting that lead to stress and, 
hopefully, growth. The reciprocal processes of bonding and attach- 
, ment by nature require close, frequent and, it seems, relentless contact 
betwoen infant and caretaker All family members significantly adjust 
their roles when an infant arrives — ^metimes happily, sometimes not. 
Doubts about parenting competence arise, as do resentments over the 
limitations on parents' leisure time and mobility. Inevitably, as ''tod- 
dlerdom** and new independence occur, there are exasperating con- 
frontations between patent and child. But throughout, reinforcement 
from the child ih the form of recognition, smiling, affection, and 
growth help to offset the inevitable stresses of parenting* 
, For parents of young children with handicaps, the affective issues of 
parenting in general are joined by other stresses that might be, but are 
not necessarily present.* Parents may Experience guilt and grief pro- 
cesses over the child's disability. At first many feel infidequate in cop- 
ing with particular aspects of the handicap and come to depend 
heavily on professionals for guidance. Toward the child there may be 
feelings of ambivalence and resentment on th^ one hand, and over- 
protection te.Ad denial of the handicap on the other. Separation issues 
can ari9e during hospital, residential, or preschool placement* Educa- 
tional programing, physical therapies, and medical procedure re- 
* quired of parents add strain to family life. There are increased risks 
for the marital relationship, especially when financial difficulties are 
present. Finally, unlike many nonhandicapped children, young 
children with special needs may not be able to as easily provide 



*Thia point is not lobe taki*n Uffhtly. All loo rcKlllyprofotsionals atsumethal parenltof ekooplional 
(iiiMrm m nouMihly wnjuflhl wilh itrmm lhal in fact may M all be prannl. the putllive 
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-parents with fhi? quantity or quality of reinforcements necessary to 
«ffs»;t strossL's. ■ c/ 

Arnolds Helping Parents Help Their Children (1978) is a com- 
prj'hnnsivt; sourcebook of parent guidanco- theory and techniques that 
is useful for tL'achers and other professionals. The contributing 
authors offer varyinx conceptual frameworks, strategies for helping 
parents. with specific child problems (including mental retardation, 
chronic illness, and aggression), and guidance for professionals coun- 
seling parents who have problems (e.g. mental illness). Schlesinger 
and Meadow (1978) described the •treatment crisis" phase when 
panmts an; in conflict over overwhelming and sometimes incompati- 
ble advice from professionals. They counsel teachers to enlarge the 
parental roU; rather than usurp it. In addition, the article described in 
detail the many autonomy and communication issues bet weeri parents 
and deaf children that result in behavioral difficulties. Freedman 
(1978) descrd)(!d the research conducted with blind infants and 
mothers around attachment and communication issues. In particular, 
he discussc!s Selma Fraiberg s resieafch .with this population. 

Most preschool early intervention programs promote active parent 
participation in the special education their children. Models repre- 
sentative of these effort's are" well summarized by Honig (1975). 
Emphasis is on training parents to increase their child's skills through 
home programing. In the area of^social and eTfhotional growth, little 
material is available to aid teachers iTi their work with parents. A few 
training programs, however, seem to give affective needs of yqung 
handicapped children and their caretakers a high priority. Brown and 
Moersch (1978) discussed ways to actively involve the parents of han- 
dicapped infants and toddlers, outlined advocacy roles staff can 
assume, and generally focused the reader on a parent's and sibling's 
fjoint of view. Cansler and Martin provided similar information fdr 
teachers in their manual for developmental centers serving either an 
exclusively preschool handicapped population or a more integrated 
. group. In another program, creativity and self concept are among the 
eight parent training topics of the Marshalltown Project, directed at 
young handicapped children. Finally. Parents Magazine (cited in 
Casto. 1976) has developed a filmstrip series. 'Vh% Dey/^\o^n{BnX of 
Feelings In Children, designed to aid parents in teaching children to 
deal with their emotions. Titles include "How Feelings Grow." "How 
to Deal with Fear." rfnd 'Love and Joy". 

, MainstiMming and Affective Education for Pretchdoiers 

I he essence of the mainstreaming situation is that physical integration 
without attention to psychological conditions can produce more nega- 
tive than positive effects. We must examine the actual nature of the 
8p<!cific condition to judge what normal and special children are really 
learning. Few would dispute the claim that, for most young handicap- 
p<!d children and their nonhandicapped peers, a mainstreamed eduua- 
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mn^.^KT"" 'Probably for 

mo^t children, an op.imal deHrne of association with non-handitapnod 

:urh?:sHf^rr :7 r •^-'^^ 

VU.W h,msi-lf as capabU... iind as a person who is valued as an in/ 
•l.v.dua " ,p. 301). •C.u.aln.ck (1976, stressed the need Z 
sysi .iahca//y designed interactions if nonhandicapped .:hil,U«rf^re 
o be ..■ffect.ve as educational and ^hv^U^Z^^^ 
for excepfonal e ddren. ^c;^U!A^ 

rai.:bi:T;rh;r "^"'-"•'''••^'-^ - 

For prescho<,l tea.:hers working in a mainstreamed setting quosti.)n8 

"J:: "arT'T" handicappedTid^: 

. activities, particularly those that ooint 

up h....r disability. How r-. -normal peers ' be best used as Idds" 

• oTc i dr^^^rr'. M ' '"P'-' '''''''''''' P--'« both groups 
ol ch.ldrenMhe • Ma.nstreaming Preschoolers" series (1978) is a 

oadable and comprehensive source of ideas and inform! ion fo 
t.=achers. parents and paraprofessionals. Eight books. onT or each 

ategoncal dusability. discuss the charactc^istfcs and needs of pIrUcu 

structure and management, and present ideas for parent participation 
If c^xcept.onal children are to find acceptance in regular c reams 
"""^-'^-PP'^d children for information a utTn 
U.ps ond for processes to help tWi develop "nnnhandicapisf at 
Mtudes must be met. For preschoolers. Human' SciencerPrci^'s offers' 
many t.tles that deal with those processes. Encyclopedia Br annic 
Muofona Corporation ( Sloan. 1P77) in association with hel^s i^o 
tor . e Study .f Mental Retardation and Related Disabilities (Uni " 
^ ty 0 M»:h.«..n). has developed a series of sound films fo sp c 1 
.«lur.at.on at the preschool-primary level. Th. series initiates aware 
ness of various handicapping conditions-presents informal n 
handicaps, dr.mat.zes how young children adapt to handicapping con 
a'.mns. and encourages discussion of feelings and attitudes Toward 
handicapped mdividuals. luwaru 

Finally. Li/t'. Me (Brightman. 1976)* is a photographic essay and «c 
c^mpanying pj...r,: designed for a// children that seeks to present O^e ex 
cept.onal chdd s point of view, to others without handicap The 
following cx..erpt servr.s os . provocative reminder to all profes ionals 
concern(;d with the affective needs of children: 

S* . f.ijvv are we different? 
^ In name. face, and size? 

in the things 

That we know how to do? 
When you look at the differenci- 
It's all in your eyes. 
S<) the difference 
Is all up to you. 

*K«<rrpl rc|irinlc(l with ticrtnisnHin liy .nilhor 
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3 Affective Education for 
Special Elementarij Age 
Children 



THE V/EW FROM WITHIN. Independence is the thing: if things have 
gone well you can take care of yourself in a lo^of ways. Of course, 
you tilill need your parents, though they often make you mpatient 
with their failure to recognize how much you have accomphshed 
and what you can do. And then there are the other kids and hours 
and hours of playing to get in. Special friends, too. Adults keep telling 
you you have to do this and then that. If you can do it OK, s iiool'is 
not so bail since it is the place where all the kids are, but the 
neighborhood is the real place where the fun is. 

When you need help, or are sick or hungry adults are very impor- 
tant. Some of them know a lot which is useful at times. They also 
control the money, and money is a bike, a toy you can't live with- 
out, and stuff to eat. If the^adults have learned how to let you liv6 
your own life, enjoy your independence, and are there when you 
need them you can make it. , 

Of course, if you are o different child, it is not all that simple. 
Muyt>e you can't get around on yoar own, or can't figure things out 
so well or seem to get into a lot of trouble all the time. Somehow you 
are not hke other kids and lots of times they don't include you. Many 
udu/ts don't seem to want to help you of they help you too much! It 
seems like you are always trying but you never catch up. 

BASIC SUPPORT NEEDS FOR AFFECTIVE GROWl H 

In comparison with th<) preschool and tcnn years, affective develop- 
ment in m^(jldle ciiildhood has received minimal attention in the educa- 
tional and psychological literature. This probably reflects the persis- 
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ti:m:e of a notion of \hv. latnncy ptiriotl/' implying that this is a quiet 
tinu? of growth! 

It is cjcisy to furgut how much affc^.tivc? (l(JV(!lopm(?nt is g^Jing on a 
this age and how mahy attitudes are being s(?t. Ideas about sex. about 
what is right and wrong to do, and how to tnuU others arc* being con- 
solidated. rh(? ditf(?renc(?s b(»tw(J(?n a first grad(?r and those ready for 
tnc? s(?v(?nth grade ai e impr(?ssiv(? in thcisc? matt(?rs. 

Kven morcf crucial is the? growth of \h{) self '\\ this juncture? in life. 
While? there is no period when the s(?lf concept is not evolving, what 
happens at this period will be? a harbinger for adolescence if not all of 
life?. One's image of on(?self includcis the ability to cope with life, sex- 
ual id(?ntity. and pcrrsonal attribMt(?s. Crucial to all of these matters is 
th(?. level of s(?lf est(?eni one acquirers, the balance whciel that prevents 
ev(?ry minor def(?at from becoming a tragedy. As the? child meets the 
exp(?ctutions of home, school, and the neighborhood, the results of 
lh*?y*^ encounters are f(?d back into the self system. 

Ol course, there is no average, typical preadolescent. As we charac.<^ 
terize thcim "on the average/ teachers know how unique they are, how 
much each has his or her 6wn style. Individual differences in rate of. 
growth and patterns should be^ foremost in the minds of teachers. 
There* is no average. However, they differ more in style than sub- 
stance;, for the tasks they have and the needs they have reflect common 
dev(?lopmental processes. 

The d(?ve)opmental tasks of the elementary school age years reflect 
both th(! heeds of the individual and society. Successful completion of 
tH(?s(? tasks is a slow process but does lead to happines:: and increases 
the potential for future success with subsequent tasks. Failure with 
basic d(?velopmental tasks leads to personal dissatisfaction, unhappi- 
nc\ss. disapproval by society,''and the; increased likelihood of failure 
with other tasks (Havighurst, 1974). A clear example of this is failure 
in basic academic skills. Deficits that are not remediated fnultiply at an 
acccjlcjrating rate. The same is true of affective learning. Some special 
childnm hav(! not made normal progress in social skills. An example is 
the role taking skill, Si^ce role taking is prerequisite for the develop- 
ment of such prosocial behaviors as empathy and social perspective 
taking, children b(?come stuck in an egocentric stage of development 
that precludes (effective? communication with peers. Consequently, de-' 
'jHmdcmcy on adults is extcihded and opporlunities for the social ex- 
pcjricjncc^s ncicessary to build fri(?ndships are negated. Without careful 
interventi(m, such childn?n arc? t aught in a perpetual cycle of failure 
and d(!spair 

Academic achievemenc and mastery of skills do characterize 
development in \hv. elementary years, but social emotional, and sexual 
growth develoj) concomitantly. Children feel pride in personal ac- 
complishments and disappointm(?nt and frustration with failure. They 
experience? the? simultaneous thrill and awesome responsibility of in- 
depen(l(?nc(?. Mast(?ry of complex social codes of behavior moderates 



their interactions with thi; opposjto sex and di8a:)vering best, game sex 
friends results in intense cumdlicated feelings of love and loyalty. 

Success in the middle childjhood years is enhaYiced by feelingl of 
seircompetenccv approval of adults, and. most ifhportantly, the respect 
and admiration of peers. ThuA, development of a sense of industry in 
conflict with feelings of inferiority (Erickson*! 1963) provides more 
realistic clues to the often ignored affective component of development 
in middle childhood. 

The affective growth of special preadolescent children must ng^be 
left to chance. Just as academic learning is scrutinized for deficits and 
acceleration, so must affective maturation be explored. Once equipped 
with information regarding normal affective development, the special 
edOcator can fojrmulate the goals and objectives necessary for planning 
programs lo enhance the emotional and social growth of exceptional 
children during this critical developmental phase. 

As a curriculum area, affective ed^ication is designed to facilitate 
positive self awareness and interpersonal social skills, but for special 
children it must b^much more. To illustrate, during middle childhood 
childjen s desires to be like peers intensify, yet the differences that set 
special children apart become more salient. Social coniparison in- 
creases as a major mechanism in the evolution of self concept. 
Children are looking to their agemates to determine their attractive- 
ness, intelligence, physical prowess, and sociability as compared to 
others. When children find themselves fitting in with friends and feel- 
inij accepted by peers, self esteem is enhanced. However, social com- 
parison contributes to low self esteem if children continuously dis- 
cover they do not measure up to their peers: 

Exceptional children usually have fragmented education ex- 
periences. They are retained, placed in special classes^ sent to special 
schools, and now mainstreamed. Sotnetimes, instead of serving as con- 
sistent models for identification or sources of support, teachers 
become, instrumental in moving children on and out. The normal 
preadolescent poer group does not offer a haven from the adult world 
or serve as a source of opportunities for emotional growth and inter- 
personal relating. On thn aintrary, exclusion of exceptional children is 
the rule. Even in segregated special classes »r special schools, a 
hierarchy develops and children with severe handicaps or those lack- 
ing social skills are rejected by their peers. How then does affective 
development procet^d? Will mainstreaming and eliminating labels 
remove the exceptional child's pain and frustration? Obviously there 
is no simple solution. Clearly, it is the 'responsibility o^ the educator to 
attend realistically to the negative consequences of handicaps and 
simultaneously enhance positive aspects of affective growth whenever 
possible. 

Inhere are certain envii^onmental support niH^ds that the preadoles- 
cent youngster, regular or special, must have fo mature during this 
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' en^hlt;"^ '"r"'' »uppor, and at the same time 
• nhdnce their mdependence. This will be continued by the pre. 

sencnofparentsurrosateactivitygroupleadersandteachers These 
• ilan r but not prying. They must be model for 

handling affcct.v.^ .natters and for sex role behavior 

in^niuf' i"'""'/^' " ^^»P°"d to the gr^owing 

mtellcctua p<,wor and feelings that emerge. Seeing thinX going' 
P aces, and being introduced to useful secondary sources S^books 
^ television, and other media feed the growing person. There is a vasi 
curiosity to be satisfied. " 
Thor- n,n»t be support for learning new motor and cognitive skills 
•n a way that is suited. ,o the capabilities of the youngs er Mot" 
^ have a particular value and encouragement sho'uld be sup- 
Poor support must be provided for in the environment. This ranges 
from siblings to school and .neighborhood peets. The g oup We 
mu.s be available, flexible, and have a balance of positive over 
negative acceptance-though we know peer life at this age is often 

J^'''';"7«"7«nj has to provide direct experiences of positive emo. 
.onal l.f.: embodying long term sustaining values. The sensitivity of 
the pers<ms and the media to profound and ,ra«sitory emot ona 
states provides the images the child needs to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and consolidate an affective style of life. 

AFFECTIVE TASKS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUKL 

We can and must ask, are these supports available to youngsters' To 

L':^: ''T " " '"^^^^^ »f ^o^ 

.ten t Is CI ' experiences to those who lack these 

i.8.sentidls^ Ihe youngster is then ready to use these resources con 

rsrta:::^ frthrr;.' ^' '^^^ 

rtr^ir"*^ through 
.-•alisti... en,oyable. and successful use of the body and the mind 

(.am.ng and using more independent self dirncti^n without too 
much opposition from adults or too mucn anxiety 
a hxpanding s<x;ially to peer group membership, especially with 
members of one s own sex; one must find friends 
Developing a solid, relevant, and satisfying sex roie 
KxpHiiding one s concept of fair play, rules, and rights of both 
onosdf and others. There is moral growth to accomplish. This is 
tied to development in logical thought. 

I>!veloping more self wntrol to meet the expectations of your age 
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7. Exploring n(?w f?motionaI fuelinss and attachments, including com- 
plex internal states (Selman. 197fi; DuPont, larS). Appr(Ji:iation of 
art, music, sports, rwjreation. and nature alsor emerges. The task is 
to put this broad complex of affective mailers to use and find pat- 
terns that'are unique to the individual. 

AFFECTIVE EnOCATIONAL PRCXESSES FOR SPECIAL 
ELEMENTARY AQE CHILDREN 




V, th^^KQ^i! nxccptic 
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Although teachlrrs realize thj^Kitie i?xceptional children in their 
classrocjms have complex affective nh?d«, they encounter numerous- 
obstacles in meeting them. At the onset, teachers find that defining 
children^ social and. emolionarproblems in specific terms is a skill 
that requir(!s training and practice. Opportunities to develop expertise 
in this area have been and continue to be limited. Furthermore, current 
theories of affective/emotional development and their relationship to 
academic achievement are just beginning to be discussed in the 
literature (DuPon^^ 1978; Weiner, 1979). Relating these theories to the 
specific affective needs of exceptional children is a challenge. 

After delineating objectives, teachers must determine the most ap- 
propriate strategy for ediTcational intervention. Considering the 
children's needs, the teacher's access to financial resources, the time 
nivailabUv to teachers for evaluating or creating curricuhum materials, 
and the necessity of inservice training, the teacher may choose affec- 
tive e^lucation strategies that range from a total program approach to 
the use of classroom processes that require little or no extra tim? or 
money. While programs designed to promote affective growth during 
the elementary school years have burgraned in the last decade, few of 
these programs' are structured with the particular needs of special 
children in mind. Consequently, special educ'^tors continue to find it 
necessary to adapt programs and techniques for their children. There • 
is a positive btmefit to this process, however; it gently reminds us that 
much of exceptional children's development is normal . . . particularly 
their fc^elings. 

While attempting to implement affective educational programing, 
teachers frequently discover that many materials and classroom pro- 
ceduriTs dealing with'^the affective domain m^st be approved by the 
sch(X)l system and/or cftizens committees. Values clarification tech- 
nique's and .curricula involving moral or seXual concerns are typical ex- 
ampfes. Although sy^temwide regulations are designed to protect 
(iiildren, they may also serve to prohibit the special educator from 
^ackling the unique affective problems of handicapped children. With 
adminiMrative and parental support, however, program implementa- 
tion can be, expedited, but the proc<^s is often time consuming and re* 
quim the perseverance of a dedicated, caring teacher! 

A final difficulty that deserves mention pertains to measurenfent 
and evaluation. Teachers ak* held accountable for the results of 
classroom procenlures; yet, pre* iae. reliable measures of social and 
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(^motional growth have; not. been dnvoloprd/ {Eliminating affective; 
(^ducatifiU is not a viable solution to this problom because the* affective 
(X)mp;)nent of (education will continue to be a subtle pi^rvasive force in 
the .classroom wheth(*r it is dinnitly taught or not. Hy systematically 
planning tor individual ^hildrw and openly d(;aling with affective 
issueH on an onv^oirrg basis, t(;achers hav(? mor(^ control over the 
lessons hrarned in the? "hidd(?n curriculum." Furthermore, it i^ 
unlik(;ly that tlu* full impact of an excelhmt afflictive education 
program can be pr(H:is(;ly measur^xi. Following a gi^ometric progres- 
sion. th(; b(m(;fits build on th(;ms(;lv(;s and multiply from year to year. 

*\hi) following, sections focus on th(; affective needs of exceptional 
ct^ildren. Programs and classroom processes ^that are particularly 
helpful in promoting affective growth wdl be indicated. It must be 
emphasized, howi^ver. that regardless of their lot in life, growing up is 
hard work for all children. The goal of affective education is not to pi*o- 
xivsA^ an unn^alistic blissful state of joy in youngsters but to facilitate 
thiMr d(;v(;lopment .as total human bikings. To live fully, children with 
sp(*i:ial needs n\ust be capable of coping with frustration, making the 
b^\st of adv(;rsity, seeing and choosing from a range of alternatives, and 
forming efffictive relations with others all in the process of becoming 
mor(; and more; instrumental in meeting their own needs. To be ac- 
tively involvcjd in their own destiny, exceptional children must come 
to know, understand, and accept thc^mselves and others, express them* 
selv(;s, and foriti eff(;ctive interpersonal relationships. Following 
, Figure t (page 8), the program^i are outlined around self concept, social 
compt^tence. and emotional and aesthetic expression although the 
overlap of various processes is rcHJOgnized. 

Enhancing Self Concept 

ThrcH^ components of a positive self concept relevant to the develop- 
mental tasks of middle, childhood include confidence in one^s body, 
f(M;lings of self competence, and sex role development.^Exceptionafl 
children fniq'uently experience diffici / in these areas. Thus, the 
following affecKve education programs are (organized with these,, 
nc^eds in mind. 

Body Concepts 

Basic feelings of self confidence are rooted i^ the expectation that 
on(*'s U)dy is a dependable, reliable representation of oneselT Often, 
children with handicaps do not develop self confidfince as readily as 
nonhandicapped peers because em^rrrious amounts of ^ime and energy 
are spent compensating for these; motor and sensory deficits charac-., 
teristic of visual and auditory impairments, physical handicaps, and 
chronic disease. In some cases^ disfignremnnt or deformity necessi- 
tates aifditicmal adjustment. Dtirmg middle childh(M)dr a premium is 
placed on (d)solute conformity, so children who look different arc sub- 
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j«:t to diverse, often unpleasant, reactions-by peers. The curiosity, am- 
bivaleru;e. andJoafs of others are expressed in staring, teasing, and 
avoidance behaviors, all of which have a major impact on the feelings 
e>Uieptional children have about themselves. i \ 

Invisible handicaps such as specific learning disnbil/ties. mental im- 
pairments, and behavioral disorders also contribute to body image dis- 
turbances. Elementary age children are just developing the capacity to 
think about concrete, observable problems, so it is not surprising that 
yt)ungsters with emotional an4 *^Jarning disabilities have difficulty un- 
derstanding and jeffodiVely compensating for their internal and 
abstract problems. Their confusion and anxiety increases as subtle 
messages from adults and peers i«iply that th.(!se children are to blame 
for their difficulties. 

Negative body concepts must be confronted directly yet sensitively. 
By helping exceptional children understand what is right with their 
bodies^ teachers reduce fear, minimize distortion, and help children 
place their handicaps in perspective. Like their nonhandicapped age- 
mates, children with disabilities are fascinated with the human body 
and how it works (Macdonald, 1979). Middle childhood is an oppor- 
tune time to take advantage of youngsters .intense interest in body 
functioning because prior to puberty, children are less self conscious. 
Anxiety over the physical changes that usher in adolescence are not 
yet evident. * 

Two multimedia program packages that akn to develop positive self 
concepts through knowledge of the body are Me Now (Hubbard Co. 
1973) and The Social Learning Curricuium': Level / (Goldstein, 1974). 
Both programs are designed for special education populations, par- 
ticularly those children with mild mental impairments and learning 
disabilities, although teachers of othv types of exceptional children 
have used j)o!*tions of both programs with success (Grant, 1975). 
Awareness and appreciation of body parts and functions is facilitated 
by both multimedia kits, but activities in Me Now are representative 
on a "hands on" science curriculum while The Social Learning Cur- 
riculum is similar to social studies and health programs. For example, 
Me Noiv includes a functioning torso of the human body that delights 
chci)dren who are interested in the internal body operations. In cbn- 
tttL^t, several lessons in The Social LeaFfiing'Curriculum focus on 
proper health care and hygiene. Me Now includes human growth and^ 
reproduction. The Social Learning Curriculum does not. ^ 

Education for sexuality is directly related to^ffective educatiwt^d 
provides a rich source of curriculum mateniH^fm\jjpK^ 
development in middle childhood. While it is essefilfarthat excep- 
tional children receive basic reproductive information, effective 
programs mclude more than the '•plumbing. ' Teachers who are in- 
terested in meeting self concept needs whil6 attending to sexual 
development will find a varietySif suggested activities, resources, and 
background information in A Teacher's Guide to Sex Education for 
Persons with Learning Disabilities (Kempton, 1975). This teacher's 
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Children with disabiliti(?s ari? also adding and refining skills, but 
lhc?ir progress is slower than th(i norm. Generally, the tedious tasks 
special children diligently work to master are those that their peers 
pt?rform with little or no obvious effort— at least not obvious to the ex- • 
c(?ptional child! The skill developing Icjssons so prevalent in the lives 
of normal agemates are not readily available to exceptional children, 
thus limiting their opportunities to develop feelings of competence 
with pcMjrs on similar ability levels. 

Dcjspite the? discrepancies between the skills of normal children and 
th(! limitations of handicapped children, exceptional children do not 
automatically dcjvelop feelings of inferiority. Affective components of 
constructs such as'self concept, motivation, and attributicm for success 
and failures an; believcKl to be the more critical determin^ants of 
children's performance and concomitant feelings. Furthermore, socijl 
comparison standards of success are btH::ommg increasingly salient to, 
children just as conceptions of u)mpetence are Ix^ginning to stabilize. 
Since social comparison feedback'contributes significantly to the con- 
clusions children draw regarding their competence, the context in 
which children learn about their abilities and limitations is significant, 
(For an extensive rfiview of research related to.achievement motiva- 
tion, attribution theory, and exceptional children, see Ruble & Bog- 
giano, 1978.) 

Teachers can tmhancc? the development of positive; self concepts and 
minimize feelings of inferiority in exceptional children by structuring 
classroom activities with the following thoughts in mind: 

' 1. It is important to provide children with learning experiences that 
allow for personal control over the, outcome of activities, 

2. t eachers should provide children with "tasks that are challenging 
yet take into account children's perceptions of their competence and 
iasure oppjrtunities for them to try agai^, 

3. By making tasks relevant to children's interests and goals, teachers 
provide children with incentives to persist in their efforts, (Ruble & 
Boggiano. 1978) 

R(?s(uirch data indicate that tihildren s feelings of self competence 
arc? enhanced when they link success to internal, stable attributes like 
alttlity and failure to internal but controUaMe attributes such as effort 
(Weiner. 1974). Teachers do children a disservice if they always 
guaranttH? success for them regardless of the effort they put forth 
lM!cause their children do not develop a seij^e of personal control The 
study of attribution thftory promises to provide relevant information 
for eflucators concerned with self concept development in special 
children. For exampte, studies indicate that some exceptional children 
are more likely than normal agemates to blame themselves for 
failures. This tendency increases throughout middle childhood (Lynch & 
Arndt. 1976; Chan & Keogh, 1974). * . 



Campinn. outdoor. apd'enj,ir(^fyTrt?fitaI education programs provide 
excellent opportunities Uit a/fj<ctive. 'education proc(^sses that con- 
tribute! to children's self confidence, competence, and self . esteem 
(Kntz & Bushnell. 1979; Sheji. 1977). For. example. Canjp Holiday 
Trails in Charlottesville. Virginia, offers unique opportunities for 
health impairetJ chifdren to expjjrience the thrill of success in 
challenging childhood activities such as games, swimming; boating, 
and hiking. The Fresh Air Camp, a program for emotionally impaired 
and l«!arning disabled children, and Camp Gateway, for children with 
physical handicaps, are Iwth located in southeastern Michigan. They, 
too. offrr a full range of adapted, activities that enable children to ex- 
pand their skills in outdoor activities. Gradually, even the need for 
public r.icreationi'.l' programs for exceptional children is being recog- 
nized. In some m(;tropolitan areas, public recreation departnfcnts are. 
making low cost, adapted recfjjation programs available to ex ptional 
children at. minimal cost. A word of caution is necessary, however. 
After reviewing the literature on therapeutic camping for disturbed 
chilf'ren. Byers (1979) found that the actual 'content of camping 
pr .grams has not been documented and that short and long term goals 
of damping experiences have not been adequately evaluated. Without 
further research we will not know if the programs are effective nor 
how they produce changes in children's self esteem. 

Curriculum progcams that meet child/en s affective. needs for self 
comp<!tent;e and simultaneously increase their basic skills include I 
CAN (Hubbard Co.. 1976) and SAV/— Science Activities for the 
Visuciiiy Handicapped (Laurence Hall of Science. I97b). The / CAN 
curriculum is designed for children. 3 to 18 years of age. who are 
mildly and moderately mentally impaired. The project, funded by the 
Bur(!au of Education of the Handicapped, produced a total in- 
dividualized physical education instructional system that emphasizes 
and builds upon the abilities of special children. The four units in the 
kit are Fundamental Skills. Body Management. Health/Fitness, and 
Aquatics. Materials for each unit consist of skill books, student and 
class }X!rformance score shejits. and game cards. 

The SAVI program consists of personalized science activities for 
blind and visually impaired children from 9 to 12 years of age. These 
acliviti(!s provide children with concrete experiences. Real objects are 
used to improve logical thinking, to enhance manipulative skills, antf to 
develop daily living skills. SAVI was not intended to be an affective 
education program yet the affcictive benefits are enormous because in 
each activity the child is in charge of dismvery. An additional advan. 
tage to this program i.s that its usefulness is not limited to visually im- 
painnl or other excc-ptional children. When the program is'introduced 
into regular ilassroom.s with mainstreamed children, all youngsters 
can participate! and receive full benefit. 

Responsible dj-cision making is an imfwrtant aspect of frelings of 
self (.«»nfidence and competence!. TeachiirH who take advantage of all 
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possibli* opportunities to givrT children practice in making legitimate 
and significant diHJisiuns are providing for affcHJtive education. 
Furthermore, teachers can enhance children's awareness of the un- 
mnscious d(!i:isions they, like all youngsters, make on a daily basis and 
thcjn (!xplore how those decisions affect their liv(?s. (For example, 
chilc^en (iecide to try a task or not, to express fetjlings openly or not, to 
ignorr other s bL'havior or not, etc.) C)n(? program directed at promut-. 
ing decision making skills is Learning to ' Decide (Ojemann & 
c:ampb(jll. n.d.). This sequentially structured prograin is designed for 
fourth through sixth graders in nigular classes, so reading and writing 
skills are neccissary to a)mplet(! som<? student assignments. Many ac- 
tiviti<\s are adaptable, however, and s<?rve as a resource to the 
innovative sp(!cial (?ducator. They include problem centered narra- 
\'mis, siiuiU and large group discussions, role playing, charades, res- 
ponding to music, and setting goals. Additional practical and theoreti- 
cal assistance is provided for t(!ach(?rs interest^ni in promoting respon- 
sible; diMiision making and problem solving skills in the classroom. The 
Problem Solving Approach to Ad/ustment (Spivack, Piatt, & Shure, 
1976) describt?s mcrthods such as . brainstorming, role playing, and 
generating alti^rnative solutions as^ parti(:ul rly helpful approaches. 

\ hv Classroum Meeting mode of affective education is designed to 
help childrcTi develop feelings of self worth and establish a success 
id(?ntity. Within a nonjudgmentaLgroup situation, children experience 
autonomy and self determination by making decisions and accepting 
personal rtisponsibility for those d(K:isions. Furthermore, feelings of 
self competence and self esteem are thought to increase when children 
take responsibility for themselves in a success oriented environment. 
rh(* philosophy and techniques of the classroom meeting are 
describcul m detail in Schoo/s Without Fai/ure (Glasser, 1969). 

Most commercial affective etlucation programs are too sophieticated 
for multiply or sc^verely impaired children with no language or limited 
language skills, blstahlishing a positive self concept in these children is 
intricat(*ly relati^d to their language development. Walsh (1974) 
described a language d(;velopment curriculum for multiply impaired 
childtcui in which the major goal is to c^stablish or increase self iden- 
tkiiCiition. To meet this challenge, every i<otivity emphasizes children's 
individuality as people of importance, initially, to establish self iden- 
tification, children are assigned their own color. All materials belong- 
ing to th(; children are color cu(;d in an obvious fashion. For exan r)le, a 
circle of their color is pinnc'd to (;ach child, taped to his or her chair, 
and is used to identify the; children's names. The coloi cues, which 
even children with minimal vision can see, promote self identification 
and positive self concepts through classroom activities involving name 
re(X)gnitu)n, number concepts, fine cKid gross motor skills, visual skills, 
and Kjading readiness. In this program,* the children learn to recognize 
aiul say their names Thcjy also learn to like thems(?lves because their 
colois and iiam(\s bring thc^m succ(?ss, recognition, huirning, and fun. 

\ 
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tlistibl(?d children at \hv. tilomnntary level are predominantly male and 
reading disorders ariSalso more common among buyB. Clirls, on the 
other hand, t(!nd to tixperience major stresses* and a decline in 
aeademic achieVemftnl during adolescence (Gove & Herb, 1974). 
Special educator^ have a resportsibility to pay serious attention to 
the?>e factors because children's feelings about themselves as females 
and males are an integral aspixit of self concept. 

Middle childhood is an excellent time to leach youngsters about.sex 
role stereotyping. Ihv cognitive miiturity of average children now 
allows them to understand that experimentation with a variety of cfoss 
sex role hehyViofs does not change their internal, stable gender iden- . 
lily, but growing awareness of social mnvenlion prohibits the actual 
praeticr* of cross sex behaviors in most childnen (Parsons & Bryan, 
1979). Teachers can effectively minimize the cognitive and emotional 
aspects of stfircjotyping at this age through several classroom pro- 
^M?sses. 

1. TeacK^ihildrert about the functions and limitations of stereotyping! 

2. Introduce children to models who have not conformed to traditional 
roles, lixamples include a female doctor and a male telephone 
operator. 

:i In informal discussions anil classroom assignments, provide 
children with discrepant information that stimulates their thinking. 
For example, assign a class report on women lead(?rs. 

4. Model andr(!geno.us coding of chikl and adult behaviors and feel- 
ings. In other words, help children understand that being gentle is^i 
human charat leristic, not one lx?longing to females or^anales alone. 

5. Support a strong sense- of female or male gender identity waile 
allowing and even encouraging expressions of interest and involve- 
ment in activities traditionally sex lyp(Kl for the oppiisite sex. 

Awareness is the primary goal for children during the elementary 
years. Teachers need not be discouraged if children's sex typed 
behavior |>ersists because social convention and conformity arc 
powerful forces at this time?. 

Two affective education programs that focus on .sex role develop- 
ment during middle childhc; )d are Free To Be You and Me(MgGraw 
Hill. 1974.) and Freestyle (Agency for Instructional Television, 1978)/ 
I'fee to Be You and Me is a multimedia kit consisting of stories and 
.songs that stress the importance. of individual differences throj|jgh 
su'.h themes as cooperation, friendship, independence, and ex- 
periences. Frctjslyle is a new scjries of television programs aimed at 
reducing i^^x role ster(M)typing. Vignc»ltes provide childrfMi with infor- 
mation that Mimulales their thinking and feelings about individual 
differences and the limitations inh(»rent in traditional sex roles. 
Classroom cMscussions and activities following the programs en- 
courage active involvement with t^e material. Extensive research 
guuled thc!' creation of these thought provoking programs and field 



tcstinK is hv.inn conducted across th(! United States. Th(! same princi- 
ples of interpersonal rdlw inj{ suK^esti I in the Freestyle series are also 
applieuble to the; process of sterciOlypinK ak)n« racial and disa^^ility 
dimensions. Astute teachers will make us(; of the relationships and 
helpi;hildre-ii Kent-ralizf; their thoughts to all areas ol social interaction. 

Finally.- a unique aff(!etive (iducalioii pro^rifm for school age 
children is descrihed in Th'eir Universe ^Uslander. Weiss. Telman, & 
W(.Tni(:k. 197:1) This proj^ram discusses the Study of People and ties 
sexuality and sex role developmcMit together: Instead of being adult 
directed it follows th«; cues of the rthildren themsiilves and allows their 
d»!velopii»!ntal interests U) guide the evolution o.*' the program. 

Enhancing Social Competency 

. h;rvasive social attitudes have traditionally limited the schools' stated 
function to teaching acadcmiic skills such is reading, writing, and 
aridjinet ic. I lowever. a recc-nt rt;vi(;w of research suggests that there is 
a tm'x\ for tlirect teaching of social skills within the classroom. This is 
justified on Ihe hasis that once;' social adjustment is adequate, academic 
skills improve substantially (Cartlt.ilge & Milburn, 1978). 

I'he dev.'lopment of sot:ial skills is an integral aspect of thildren's 
self concepts and emotional growth, yet it is infinitely more complex. 
i;i Ihe classroom. covt;rt socialization processes continuously in- 
fluence children. Often referred to as the "hidden curriculum.' these 
processes are not well understood by educators. We can only specul- 
ate about the confusion such things as nonverbal communication pro- 
duce in (;)»<:eptional children. To insure the maximal social growth of 
children in mainstreamed anil special education settings, it is necessary to 
forMiulat(! goals' and^ ol)j(;ctiv(;s and sometimes imph^menl individual 
s«K;iali/.ation programs. Many teachcTs realize the importance of this task, 
but Ihev are hewilde-red by the complexity of actually teaching social 
skills. 

During tbt- elt-nienlary .-(.hool >ears. children (JxperienctTx marked 
increase in contact with a social world away from home. This ex- 
posuri; to and interactio4i with the expanding world of adults and 
pet-rs .partially cUiterminc-s the- course of thret; components of social 
devMopnient: self control, moral dcjvelopinenl. and peer n-lations. " 
Classroom processes and programs have been created to stimulate 
growth in each iu ea, I'hey ,ire described in this section along with rele- 
vant ri'seardi. 

.Self Oui/ro/ 

Most school systems ,u c coiicermul with the causes of and solutions to 
. student misbehavMr. As a result, developing self control, define<l as 
llie capacity to flexibly and realistically direct and regulate personal 
action or behavior i i ,i given situation " (Fagtm, bong. & Stevens, 1975), 
has hccoiiie ,i itatioiial educational issue. While pr(»blein.«i with self 




control .'ini not uniquo to oxciiptional childrcin, frequently they con- 
tribute? to \hv .iffoctivo difficulties special children experience as they 
Krow up Furthermore, it must be remembered that many children 
with sp<K:iiil ucmhIs suffer from an excess cf self control Powerfik 
sociiiliziition processes [aach children witH handicaps to keep their 
|)lacc\ to h)ttle up their feelinxs. and to limit their self expression, 

The pro(:(\ss and acquisition of self control is a complicated compo- 
neni of sociali/.ati(jn. Po rcmcnliate deficits in this area, field' 
researchers have studied a numbcn* of trainin« methods designed to 
(enhance? f)ehavioral self control in children. PolsgroveV (1977, 1979) 
revi(^vv of these t(H:hniquc\s is an c^xccjlhmt source of information for 
the classroom teacher. His. descriptions of research on self manage- 
menl methoiJs include: self monitoring, umtingency xonlracting, self 
evajuation. ami self reinforcemtint, The cognitive methods include self 
instruclum and problc^m solving. i(»ling and bohavioral reversal are 
also reviewed, 

Numerijus practical suggestions for fostering scilf control in excep- 
lij)nal children are available. Schnieder (1974) described a modeling 
technujue. In this priHiinlure. children with behavior problems are 
taught to imitate a fictional turtle who dr^^ws his head in his shell to 
control iinger. T/iink Aloud is another variation of a self control 
program fui youngslers. To control inappropriate behavior and pro- 
mote prosocial liehavior. children cmgage in daily, individual 30 
minute .essions using modeling techniques and verbalizations of cog- 
nilivii' activity (Camp. 1977). For children with friental impairments, 
Wehman (1975) had successfully used role playing, modeling, and 
social reinf(jrcenuml to increase s(ilf control. 

Teoching Children Self Control (Fagen. Long, & Stevens, 1975) 
offers a curricula approach to the development jf self control in elp- 
uuMitary age children. Phe aim of the text is to prevent social and emo- 
tional prol)lems while teaching children behavioral control skills. 
Kight skill clusters make up the curriculum. Four rely heavily on cog- 
nilivr deveiopmifnt and four focus on affective or (motional develop- 
menl The cighl cluslers are summarized as follows 

1 Selechon— Al)!lily to perccMve information accurately. 
2. Sloragi^ Al)ility to retain information receivcul. 
A Set|u(»ru:ing ami ( )rdering--.-Al)ility to organize actions on the basis 
of a pliunuMi order. 

4 Anticipating ConseciueruKis— Ability^ to rc'late actions to (jxpected 

outcomes. 

5. Apprecialmg Fe(»lings— Ability to idiuitify and constructivcjly use 

.diiMitive e\[)criences. 
() Maiiiiging Frustratii.n — Af)ility to iA)\ir. with (^xt(^rnal obstacles that 

|)rodu(;e siress. 

7 Inhtliilion ami Delay- Al)ili:y to postpone or rcjstrain action tenden- 
cn^s 
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8. Rnh.xa.i.,n-Ability t„ r.duco mfornal tension. (Fagon & Lcmg. 1979. 

For a rnvinw nf th.. solf a)ntrol a.ncept. critiques of tbo Fagon-Long 
cu mculum. and reprosontative research efforts in the area of self con 
ol rem .rs are directed to a special issue of Journal for the cLZl 
Children with. Bohaviural Disorders (1977) ' council 

lUT^r'r """'^ u^'*"''' (Kduciation Research Council 

972) offors another approach to promoting self control in ch dren 

i^h s curru cdum .s divided into two parts. K-3 and 4-5. .Teachers gu dos 
nd student workl.,oks structure the program, although extoCe'use 

/..s l,«,k.ng at the reasons for behavior, recognizes the importance of the 
.nd.v,dual. and considers the consequences of the behavi.lr 

Moral Dvvvlupmont 

During middle childhood, the stru.:ture of .hild-en's thinking changes 
n thc cvolufon of con.science, cognitive operations begm to .How for 
1m In? m':'::'^""?^ standards. Younger children ha oT.i" 
« rl y "''^ ^'-vv. rules are im- 

posed from external sources and they are absolute. Breaking ruI.-sTs 
wrong: conforming to them is right. As children becom le " ego 
u>ntr,c^ rol. takmg skills and a moro mature morality of cooperatfon 

be m^h ''^'"^'r"" 8"'dance have 

^^^r^^^^l P" P"se of rules and this makes i< possible for children to 
ivlHi^:^^ accept modification of guidelines to fit circurnstances 

re,vssT''"h"^ ;^hik'r'-n -s reasoning about rules are apparent during 

t r 1 r T ^P'^"^ "^"^^ ''"^^ arguing 

.bout r .1.^ han playmg games, i^y the sixth grade, however the ma 

ti e fun,.t mnal use of rul.s m all.viating disputes has b .-en inter- 
nal.zed. Now that the group can for nulate rule.s they c:an change hem 
. a.,commo.ia,e fluctuating needs ..nd ^eumstancL such a" 1 S 

Th 



Ih.' development of good citizens who make sound moral iud« 
me.,.s ncernmg the r.gh.s an.i welfare of others is a hi^C fed 
«oal ot affect.ye oducati„n. Achievement of this goal cleptrrds in narf 
on cognmve development and stimulating s.,ciaf interadi.n Cons. 
|u.'n ly, exceplu.nal children, limited ),y uneven or delayed cog nit." . 
|l.-vel„pm.;nf and marginal social interaction, are apUo UcZ at^a 
Inwer level than th.-ir normal progress peers 

Research on moral .ievelopment .n ex,:eptional children supports 
V.. W I.ylor and Achenba.:h (1975) examine.l both ..,r maraud 
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nv nlally mipiiircMl students to doterminc? thtnr U?vi?ls of moral nnd 
iiitivr drvolopiiinnt. The data indicatr that moral. dnvolopmenl is more 
stroijuly rrliittjd to m<*ntalji^<! than any oth<;r cognitivi? operation and 
hf^hrr chronoloHitnil do(»s not rnsult in higher levels of moral 
roasoninjj in mentally impaircid studcjnts. (^iimpagna and Harler (1975) 
testiMl normal and sociopathie children for intelligence and level of 
nionil reasoning. When matched for mental age and \Q, normal' 
children achieved higher levels of moral reasoning. This data supports 
tlie hypothesis that sociopathy is related to an arrest in moral dtjvelop- 
inenl. The authors suggested that limitcjd opportunities for role taking 
and idenlitic«ilitin are possible causative factors in de'^yed moral 
growth. ^ 

Mwo popular approachtJS to values or moral education incrjdc 
valuf^ji^ clarification, originally espouscnl by Kaths, Harim, and Simon 
( n)t>(i). and moral developmont. which is based on the work of 
Kohlberg (Kohllxirg it Turitil, 1971). The vaUujs clarification approach 
offers teach(?rs niany structured classroom activities designed to help 
children determin(? their own unique value system. Subsequently, 
'clarified values" art? thought to serve as clear internal behavioral 
guideliiH^s for children. The moral dev(dopm(?nt approach differs from 
values dantication in that it is basted on a specific goal — the sirnulation 
of monil n!a.soning. LInlike values curricula, however, there are few 
specific classroom procedures designed to promote the sequences of 
moral growth suggestiid by Kohlb(?rg's Ihwiry (Lockwood. 1978). Since 
an adequate n^vievv of valu(!s and moral development theory and 
research is beyond the scope of this section, the reader is referred to 
The Effvcis of Values Ckirifwation and Moral Development Cur- 
ricuhi on School Age Suh/ects: A Critical Review of Recent Research 
(Lockwood. 197H) for additional information. 

No specific curricula have been produced to promote moral 
developnv:nt in exceptional youth. Howevcjr. Values Clarification 
iSfr(i(fjgies for Exceptional Children (Simon & O'Rourke, 1977) is a 
rich source of valu(;s a<:tiviti(\s designiMl to foster personal growth in 
children with special needs, Includinl are strat(;gies that deal with 
authiinthiity and self disclosure, love, values, feelings and emotions; 
and touching. Catchy titles are given to each activity making them at- 
tractive to eleinentiiry age youngsters. Kxantples are; "Show and Tell/' 
i*eak MxperuMices. * "ttood N(!ws L(!tt(!r." "Future Worlds," "Becom- 
ing Aware ot Love." antl "A Man Named Zorba." 

Two s(M*ies of sound filmstrips for children and two inservice train- 
mg pii(:ktigr»s for t(\icher,s^ based omnoral devfdopment theory arc 
available. Kirsf 7'hings: Values (Kohlbc^rg S Selman. 1976) presents a 
sf*nes of filmstrips each (;ontaining two or mor(; dih^mmas or (*thical 
(.ontlicts for chibhen.in second througti fifth grad(! to considcii'. The 
^purpose of'the filmstrips is to stimulate thinking about such basic con- 
cepts as truth, promises, fairness, rules, and pr(.ip(?rty rights. Max- 
inn'im involvtMucMit in tin; process of moral problem solving is en- 
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ujuraj^cul becaust; those; filmstrips dim:t!y rdatt* to children's lives 
and p<)rtray th^i conflicts they (experience on a daily basis. * 

The scM:ond seriej;. also designed for second through fifth grade, 
FirsI Things: Sffcial Development (Kohlherg * S(?lrnan, 1976). is based • 
on n;s(;arch ^(heating that the ability to understand other people/s 
pc?rspiH:tives is a major determinant of sociJi! development. Like moral 
development, {growth in p<!rspecUvc; takirtg ability^.proceeds through 
logical sequential le^Ki> and is stiraulaiC^d by social interai^tion and ex- 
|M)sure to reasoning one step above the current level of the group. Dis- ^ 
cuvsions bas(?d on the stories in the filmstrips are structured to help 
children examine th(! viewp<jints of two characters, debate solutions to 
social prot)lems. justify their choices, conside" the reasoning ot others, 
reinforce their concent skills in pt^rspectivt; taking, anfl explore and 
master highier \v\v.\s of ethical 'bought. 

Othier sourc(!s of valuers clarification activities that may be adapted 
for children with special needs iiK hide: 

1. Values and Commitmenls{Educatiunal Research Coulicil, n.d.)*is a 
structured sequential program for grades K through 5 that \s 
(If signed to stir up chiklren s imagiruitions and (mhance theii* un- 
derstanding, enjoyment, and acceptance of those values that 
humans must liv(7 by in a truly civilizfnl, humane society. 

2. Volue' Bingo and Helping Hands (Pennant Educational Materials, 
n,d,) are two games for individuals in grad(j 4 through Adulthood, 
Through a(:tiv(; involvement with others, children explore their 
values. 

Values in Action (Winsti)n Pr(jss,.n.d.) is a multimedia kit for role 
playing and discussion of popular social dilemmas for children in 
gra(l(^s 4 through 9. 

both Valiums (HhMJation and moral d(;v(;lopment programs are bas(;d 
on riither sophisHcat(Hi discussion skills. Teachers of spc^ciai needs 
(:hil(lr(!n may find that mattTials designed for middle childh(Hjd are too 
advaniced for their (:hildr(?n. (>ar(jful review of all mat(»rials is advised. 

Peer Helcilions 

Si 

DiiPont ( described 7 to 12 years of ag(! as the interpt^rsonal stage 
of affectiv(Mlev(?lopm(^nt. 'l1>is [xrriod coincides with Piaget's stage of 
concr(;t(? ()p(*rations (IMagt^t & lnh(!ld(M*, 19H9) and occurs when"* 
children gradually mov(* from \hi) b(;teronomou{^ stage, where 
(:hil(lr(Mi's affect is primarily inv(\stfHi in adults, to this new stage 
wb(;r(* aff(>ct focuses on. p(M!r r(*lationships. A nimil)(;r of factors are 
tM*liev(Hi to influence this shift. Hri(!fly d(;scribed, th(!y give clu(*s to the 
special (ulucator who is trying to assess the aff(!ctiv(! d(!V(!lopment of ' 
exceptional cbildr(m. 

I S(N:jnl Stotus. Ilu(* to physical growth, mast(*ry of languag(!, physi* 
cal mobility, and tuu.iimmodation to.rul(!s, childr(;Ti requir(! less and 
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Irss parental supervision Consequently, left more to themselves, 
children have the opportunity to acquire social skills. 

2. Sch(X)/. While children in our society are forced to be dependent on 
adult regulation for a major portion of the day, school institutional- 
izes a peer subculture where children learn interpersonal 
behaviors. 

3. flesoJutilon qf OedipaJ Con//icts, According to personality theorists 
(Erikson,>963), the resolution of Opedipal conflicts allows children 
to mak(? emotional investments in a relatively sex neutral peer 
group. 

4. Cognitive Deve/opment. Concrete operations, decreasing ego- 
centricity, role taking?, skills, and the ability to accommodate the 
needs of others lays the foundation for the mutual respect necessary 
to dc'velop friendships. 

5. Moral Development, Kohllxirg (1969) indicated that reciprocity and 
sharing are (!vident during the preconventional stage. They are 
priigmatic behaviors, however. That is they are used to meet per- 
sonal needs. t 

B. Ego Deve/opment. Lovinger (1976) suggrated that in late middle 
childhood the conformist stage of ego development occurs.,At this 
time, genuine interpersonal reciprocity atrthmutual respect are evi- 
dcmt in peer relations, but they exist primariV within the wnfines 
of a small group. Now, a sense of status and favor within the group 
are important feelings for children. 

Dupont (1978) stressed the slow evolution of these processes and 
made it clear that, while they contribute to the interpersonal stage of 
affective dev(?lopment, it is not known if they occur simultaneously or 
if some or onif'of^ the processes are more important than others. 

In the; elementary school years, when children make this gradual 
transition from reliance on parents to investment in peers for compan- 
ionship, it is jhrough relationships with other children that 
riMtiprmiity and the meaning of friendship evolve. Peer groups serve a 
numlH?r c . additional functions for children, including: emotional 
security, norm setting, instruction in cognitive, social, and motor skills, 
and play, with opportunities for fantasy, shared deviancy, organized 
games, and social comparison. Finally, positive peer relationships are 
^Hilii^vcul to ( cmtribute to general life adjustment in the present and the 
fufi^re ( Asher, 1978). 

Some children do not experience the; joys and frustrations of friend- 
ships or the sense of belonging to a group. In an attempt to understand 
the reasons for their social isolation, investigators have identified a 
number of variables related to peer acceptance and rejection. For ex- 
ample, personal characlt/Tstics such as names, physical attractiveness, 
and rac(? influence* children's choice of playmates. In adr'*Mon, school 
and ( lassr(M)m situational factors such as population mobility, oppor- 
lu'iilii»s for participation, reward itruuture for social interaction, op 
^K^rtunitles ff)r acadf»mic success, and the activity struciure of the 
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tT^^""^^'""""' » P"" rdations ( Ashor, ai„„ » Got,. 

m th.! behavior nf «rh,w.i . u- 7 ^ interactions m mediat- 
th^ .vici nc- " i^^^^^ For children with handicaps 

t.^ra<:tin« wi th othm 1^^^^^^^ " ^vhon in- 

impact on^;!"!:,,;;^^^^^ ^-'^ ^ significant 

rhn remainder of this s(H;ti()n reviews rpsmp. h f ir ^ 

of th.. disabled is H resulf nff^. 7 ' ' P''"P"«t'd (hat rejection 
. .«urr.Ti„ eir^ 1^^^^ >^Md^n doing ,h,. rankin,. ,h„ ,a™ 

.ml ,,r:i';, 'jz ■ • • 

<;iii„ -en with h(!arinx impairments are not well likf-d hvfhoi. k 
• - , and familiarity <lo,.s ...W chan«e th M hue ^ 
.<W.ser it)r,y) iv .f. hiMr.n '^^ ''^^ s social status 

i rrie IM ; f nrm f'xp(;r.en,;e social isolation and find it 

lUu H to form mterpersoniii relationships (Meadow i»7m o .1 

♦hildtr .uior shoiildlM- (Mryan A Hryan: 197?}). • mur 



For th(? must part normal chiUlron do not want children^ith^mentah 
impairmi?nts for their friends. Regardless of assessment procedures, 
relardcjd children are always found to b/more rejected than their non- 
handicapped peert» (Gottlieb** Budoff,\973; Gottlieb & Davis, 1973). 
This fat t does not. appear to change witiV class placjiQient. Whether 
mamstream(Hl or in a special class, mentaliysim^Hfired yobngsters arc 
likely to ht] socially reji?cttxl (Gottliejb & Davis, 1973; Goodrtian, Gotti 
lieb, & Harris^jn, 1972). However, class placement docs appear to 
^ aff(u:t bi:havior. Mainstreamed children with mental impairments 

have demonstrated gains in social competence (Gottlieb, Gainpci, & 
Budolt, 1973). 

Social incompetence i^ thought to be the primary reason for peer re- 
liction of mentally impair(\l children. The verbal aggressidh charac- 
teristic of some mentally impaired youngsters is suggested as one 
specific cause (Gottlieb & Budoff, 1973). Another related factor in- 
volves limitcMl roll; taking ability. Inappropriate social behavior is often 
the resiilt^of an inability to view another s perspective (Wilson, 1970). 
The di^velopriient of role taking skills is fertile ground for research in 
the social development of all handicapped children. (For further infor- 
mation see Kitano, Steihl, & Gole, 1978.) 

The soc:ial status and peer popularity of learninj^ disabled children 
have* rifceived increased attention in recent years. Virtually all studies 
indicate that children with learning disabilities are seen as deficient in 
socitd skills by parents (Strag, 1972), teachers (Kcogh, Tchir. & Win- 
degerth-Behn, 1974^1 and peers (Bryan 1974). Bryan (1976), replicating 
. an earlier study, found that rejection by peers remains consistent at 
lea,st over a 2 year period. Consi^lcring these data, it appears that learn- 
ing disabled children are likely tf) experience reji^ction by virtually all 
significant individuals in their (mvironment, yet, like children witH 
other disabilities, little is now knf)wn about the specific bases for this 
rejection. ' 

Bryan (1977) found that children with learning disabilities ex- 
perience difficultySliscriminating the affective states of others and this* 
inability to read nonverl)al social communications persists into adoles- 
cence (Wiig Ik Harris. 1974). The extent to which an inability to read 
subtle social cues aff(^ct^: auaaing disabled children's peer relation- 
ships is unknoNvn. hut it does provide clues for r(;mediation efforts. 
Bryan and liryan (1979) suggc^sted that the social life of learning dis- 
al)liHl children differs markedly from that of their peers. Analyses of 
classroom interactions show that these; children arc more often ig- 
noriul when making a social overtur(\ make and receive more hostile 
statements, are less likf»lv to be involved with teachers on non- 
academic inattiTs. and are criticized more frequently than their normal 
progress peer.s. 

Mvths riH arding the sof:ial adjustmimt and p(;c;r Relationships of 
giftiul children predominate American thinking. Contrary to popular 
bi*liets. intellectu lily talc^ited ytuingstiTS are socially and emotionally 
welt adjusted (fiallagher, 1975), and this positive social status con- 
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tm US through tho life, span (Bryan & BrVan. 1979), In addition 
wh., ar. m a.:.:...|.Tatc.l ncacl...niic pro^^rams do not man esi 
pn,hl...n.s .n sodal relationships wi.hMh.Mr older poors. O T ot 
trary. justman (195:i) found thoy wore loss froquontly roirctrd han 
comparahlo ig classmates who romainod with thoir aKcXp s^m 
.ndH. u,ns for . aution aro .n order for tho gifted, however'" ptnc 
( 1«74) suHHeste.1 that there ma.^e a curvilinear relationship bntw'en 
fn lt:.n:.:"^ ?" POF-larity. Acceptance by peers is enhonccTb 
.nt.,11 gen .e up to a pomt; markedly superior abilities may lead to 
so.:.al .so afon, Furfherm'ore. teachers of gifted childre, are wit to 
provule st.mulat.on or affective growth in bright childrln-so o tJn 
they are only rewarded for their a.:^.d.:mic hfforts ' 

here are particular probl.;ms in affective growth with gifted 
c h.ldrenjn a revu-w of discipline and related matters. Isaacs (1973 i^ 

tSatT r r Ifh'"' '^k""'^ ^''^ children nVed 

spcual awareness. She emphasized their need for play and the value 

niJ;; tha'IlTf r "'^^^ r " 

."m .V b ' w'l """"""y " ^^^^ in fact 

It may be the reverse ( Klein & Cantor. 1976) 

rhe d.,order..i behavior of emotionally impaired children clusters 
3r h' iKT --««---e acting out and im^ro 

withdrawal (Kai.ffman, 1977). Their concomitant, problematic social 
roiat.on.sh.ps have perplexed educators and men'al helh prof s 
H.nal.s for years. Focusing on correlational studies, research onpZ 

n.i ""'^'^'y '•^"lature. unprovoked 

OU.CtTrT r ^"'"-inants of peer'reiecMon 

inf il s if n ''^""'"•^'^•^ (C^^""^^'^- 1973). deficient • 
tak.ng sk.lls (Chandler. 1973; Neale. 1966). and inadequate 
of.M int.al comrutlriication skills (Chandler. Greenspan. & Barenboim 

::::^.^:::::;::t ^"^-^-^^''^^ - 

/ ■^"»i«fy|nK P'MT relations are i.nportant dc^terminants of growth for 
U^xcopt.onal eh.ldren. In light of .eviden.:e documenting diffieidt c 
, otween ch.ld.-en w.th sp^M.ial needs and their normal progress p 
n.l th.. onset^ of the mainstreaming movement, further Learch s 
m--nry to prov.de under.standing of all cihildron's affective needs 

ie ti '"".^'''''''''^^f^'P^ f^»'i'^-»iv.s stress the importance of un- 
d.MsUnd.ng others, accepting .lifferences. sharing feelings work na 

rw^^w^'f.;^ ;-^i."H./nend... More specifi<:ally. research ind'ic^lL' 
Mlow.ng factors .ntluence pc-er a.:ceptance. First, since acceptance 

rul rep:t..,n are cont.ngent upon behaviors that vary from group to 

roop ch.Mren must h-arn the types of responses that'are reinforcing 
otfiF.r p,ers an.l then respon.l positively to' them. Next. chil,lren need 
to ^m^^^^^^^^^^^ .:.,m.nt.ni.:ation skills in their interpersonal rela, 

fnnsh.ps Pnr many exceptional ..hiUrrc.,. the fine distinctions, re- 
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\uir(!(l in rjffnctivo communication art; difficult to master and (^eficien- 
cios may nisult in thoir isolation from pcors; A third vaTiable involves 
boinK an expert or doin^ somothinK well. The social status of isolated 
chil(ir»>n increasjis if a special talent or skill is made visible to the class 
(Ashc-r, 0(irn.& Gottm m, 1977).' For example, in children with learn- 
m« disahiliti(;s. athlctit, ability is demonstrated to be highly correlated 
with lM;in« lik(;d by peers (Sip«>rsetin, Bopp, & Bak, 1978). Finally, 
children must know how to j?o about making a friend. For those defi^ 
cient in friendship making skills, dirw:t teaching of helpful techniques' 
<:an b(! impl(!m(;nted in their t'ducational programs (Asher. Ode'n & 
Clottm'.m. 1977). 

Shaping, modeling, anil coaching are three processes used to 
dev(!iop or change th(; social behaviors of children with special needs 
( Ash(;r. Oden. & Cottman, 1977). Shapmg gradually changes behavior 
through the us(; of positive niinforcement. At first, behavior that only 
approximates the desircict outuime is reinforced. Gradually, closes and 
clo.ser approximatipns are reinforced until the child is performing the 
new behavior. Thv generalization and maintenance of new behaviors 
are n'curnmt problems with this technique. In addition, while shaping 
is u.seful in encouriiging isolat(;d children to appi^ach others, direct 
techniques like modeling and coaching are more effective in teaching 
complex social skills. 

The proc(!ss of watching or obscrvirig others is a rich source of 
.social information. Bas(!d on this assumption, a variety of observation 
niethods have b(!en d(!sign(!d to improve children's social skills 
through mo<leling. For example. tj;levision programing is a useful 
to.ol in teaching social skills to institutionali ',ed mentaHy impaired 
children (Haran. 1973). In another residential setting. Turner and 
Balow (19711) used a film of coop(!rative behavior to produce positive 
changes in a group (>f children idt.-ntified as emotionally disturbed. 
Furthermon;. Csapo (1972) demonstrated that pairing emotionally im- 
pain^l youngstj;rs with .socially compj.-tent peers is an effective model- 
ing technique. In this study, the children with emotional problems 
were given explicit instructions to watch their models and do what 
they were doing in ord(!r to hiarrt how to get along better in class. 
Followup 10 days after the conclusion of the study indicated the emo- 
tionally impaired childnMi maintained new socially appropriate 
behaviors, 

Coaching is another ftiethod of tcNiching friendshijj behaviors, but, to 
hi' successful, childnm must have the ability to understand verbal in- 
structions, the time to practice; skills with peers, and the opportunity to 
actiuin; feedback from the nm:h. Oden and Asher (1977) demonstra- 
t(!d that low fric-nd" childnin who an; coached following the above 
recommendations increase si^ificantjy on a sociometric play rating. 
Followup 1 yt'iir later indic/ed continued prognjss. Iliis technique is 
()otentially very useful with (!xcepti<mal children biuiause it is geared 
to the individual need.s and abiUties of each child. 



Small group oxperiences help provide exceptional children with op- 
portunities to^ make friends. Using a variety of materials and pro- 
cedures from (X)mm»?rcial programs, Garner (1974) found that 
measures of peer status, classroom behavior, and sjelf concept of 
childn^n with behavior disorders Improved after 9 weeks, Suuh ac- 
tivity groupa stress active participation in a variety of tasks which, in 
turn, facilitate verbal communication, Bardill (1973) reported sue- 
ct!ssfully combining a behavior contracting model to ac|ivities and ver- 
bal communication tix:hniques with p/eadolescents, Reismari and 
Beyer (1973) demonstrated the effectiveness of role playing, games, 
and tiiys in group counseling with emotionally impaired children, 
Haiiki?n and Davis (1975) illustrated how latencyj age psychotic 
children also benv:fitted from group work. These children were en- 
coun^^ed to try new roles, discover their effect on others, and have 
needs met by asking. Finally. Harth and Morris (1976) reported^posi- 
tive behavior changes in emotionally impaired students through a 
cliiss meeting Approach to group interaction! 

Investigations intt) classroom practices indicate the immense impact 
"hidden curricula" have on petjr interactions at school (Jackson, 1968). 
When the development of social skills is left to chance, children learr\ 
expe(.U^ behavior indirectly and are evaluated irhplicitly. Such learn- 
ing is iniTeed risky for children with special needs. In an effort to assist 
teachers in developing explicit classroom practices)and curricula that 
focus on frienuci.up making skills, McCauIey, Hliclek, and Feinburg 
(1977) described tFfe Classroom Management and Relationship 
Program (CMRP).* 

. The CMRP is an information training and demonstration program 
useful in both regulifr and special classrooms. It is based on research 
in four areas of educational psychology: cooperative goal structuring, 
classroom meetings, affective education, and ^roup contingency pro- 
cculures. Classroom interventions include specific relatiooship 
df^velopmenl activities and cTdaily group reinforcement program. The 
20 relationship activities are conducted one at a time in a 30 to 45 
minute session, thnie times per week for»7 weeks. iTie group rein- 
forcement prt)gram is a classroomwitle reinforcement and management 
process that attempts to increase children's prosocial behaviors such 
as helping, siiaring. and approving. Based on a group token economy 
system, the following bas^: principles guide its operation: 

1. Kach child (U)unts as one point. 

2. Kach point earned is contributed to the entire group. 
3., All points are awarded for p<)sitive behavior. 

4. The basis of the program is to increa;5e desired behavior, 

5. I\;inl8 are added and never taken away. 

H. Positive interpers(mal interaction is the most important part of the 
group program, . 

•A .lrl.nl*«l »li«s. nphuM -if fhr prourarii ,uul J'ViiliMidon'iiMMisu rt's arr avinhihtr fnun Or MfiCnulijy. 
Ik'|hiriinrn> u\ Spr« i.il .ihun nnurr'Hity of Mnini' i»' f^»rMiin(l CorhamV (lorh.im. Muiitr (HOUH. 
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7. Tho \v.i\chvr is fhrt rj.-inforcor. nrj^otiator. and mcKbrafor of the 
projjram (McCauloy. HIidok. & Foinborg. 1977) 

Hrojrct Aware (Elanio & Coop(!r, 1977) is a social development 
proKram for H to 11 year old children. In a detailed handbook, 72 dis- 
eusr.ion aelivilies and 54 enriehmcnt ideas ifre described. The activities 
are to developvrnpathy and role taking skills. Role playin« is an 

integral part of the program, hut additional information on iising that 
tiMihniqiie is necessary to adequately .support the inexperienced 
teacher. 

To evaluate the effects of Project Aware, Elardo and Caldwell (1979) 
focused on the development of role taking skills, social problem solv- 
ing skills, and the d.i' srjM)m adjustment of 9 and 10 year old children 
prior to and folhwin • the implementation of the Aware curriculum in 
a pul)lic school. Each wvek for 7 months the classes participated in two 
25 minut<; discussions with a teacher facilitator. Residts indicated that 
the experimental groups «ai.ned in respect for others, ability to gener- 
ate alternatives to problem situation.s, creative expression, patience, 
and self reliance. ' 

An excellent, inexpensive book on affective education is available to 
the special or ri^ular classroom teacher. The Other Side of the Report 
Card (Cha.4e, 1975) is similar to a book of tools suggesting enough ac- 
tivities to produce 2 to 4 years worth of affective pro,i4raining. Units 
particnl.irly relevant to peer relationships include: Friendship. Trust, 
loler.mce. Roles. Moral judgment. Boys and Girls, Self Disclosure.' 
I'ersonal SlrenglHs. Decisions, and Survival. 

Several commercial, multimedia curricula focus on interpersonal re- 
lationships, AllhoAgh th(!y have been discussed in previous section^ 
their importance in fficilitating student and teacher awareness of social 
skills deserves uicnlinn h(!rn. 

i. DllSO Kit D-2 (Dinkmeyer. I97;j) is based on eight major unit 
themes, Tho.se most useful in developing social interaction are 
Toward Friendship, Toward Responsible Inter-Dependence. 
Toward Emotionfll Stability, and Toward Responsible Choice Mak- 
ing. Puppets, posters, activity cards, and discussion pictures are a 
few «if the many maleriai.s that facilitate the program. . 

2 T/\D(l)Mp()nl,(;ardner.«, Hrody, 1974) has sections on R(!aching In 
ami Reach ui>> Out. Working 'Tpgelher. and Your Feelings and Mine 
whi( h are particularly helpful in building peer relations. Materials 
that sirui.lure the activities include filmslrips, illustrations, feelings 
wheel, shapes and objects cards, and student activity shee'ls. 

;t. Focus on .Self Deveiopnienf (^RA. 1974) is organized In stages. 
Stage 11. Fesponding for'Cr.ides 2-4, and Stage 111, Involvement for 
(trades 4-(). fo(.us on socialization aclivili(!s. 

4. Uiiiuan Ueveloprnenf Frogrnm (Palomares tk Bessell. i9H9) is^truc- 
liiii'd by grade levcils, The group activities are especially useful in 
uii;r(Msuig •omniunic.ition skills. If children with special needs are 
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di!Vi!lops. For exampli!. children wish to follow both poor and parental 
(iirddiuns diispite their oppositional features (Solman, 1976). As in- 
tense friendships' form, children feel the noiid to express and receive 
affection. Fiirthcirmo.re, thcy bexin to understand that rela'.ionships 
ileviilop over lime. 

Humnr is another aspect of self expression . that becomes more 
sophisticated during middle childhood. In addition to the delight and 
joy children experienn; in giggiinK over something funny, humor pro- 
tects uiul d»!fcnds children from anxiety and .>elf consciousness. 

Ill the pr(!adolescent phase of middle childhood, childrqn develop 
crushes. Whether direcliid at movie stars.,singing idols, or the kid next 
door, strong attai;hm(;nt feelings produce confusion and even erratic 
behavior im'Ihe part of previously sensible youth.^ 

Although chili'ien with special mMids have the same feelings as their 
noiinal progress pe(!rs. frequently disturbances in timing, intensity. 
,uid expression of th(!se feelings indicate tPte need for special help in 
affective development. Several examples are illustrative. Children 
suffering from chronic, progressive disease such as retinitis pigmen- 
tosa, muscular d^Afwphy, and cystic fibrosis must -accept the in- 
evilability of reduc(;d eapacMy at a tirpe when peers are making tr?- 
mendnus gains in skills. The despair experienced by these children^ 
may bluni the awareness and expression of all affect. Physically han-" 
dicapiMid children, infantilized by oversolicitous but well meaning 
adults may explode vvilh rage when teachers in special programs 
begin to teach and expect the use of self help skills. Children with im- 
paired cognilive development acting on confiRjed affiliative, sexual. 
,inii dependency neetls may exjxirience ^Kiinful rejections if they bla- 
tantly violate divert .s<x:ial codes of behavior in expressing their feel- 
ings for another. 

Affective education for special kids is not therapy, but it can be 
ihrrapeiitic. Hy focusing oi normal emotions, special <:hildren aa well 
as others learn to feel, label" and expr<!ss their internal emotional 
states in .sniaally. acceptable ways. The i.solation and limited ex- 
perience i har.icleristic of so many exceptional children make explicit 
teaching about emotions a crucial aspect of their total educational 
program. 

Mililiotherapy is an excellent example of a teaching technique that 
|,i(.ilitali:s apinoiiriate (imotional expression by providing children 
with models for identification and alternative solutions to problems. A 
v.iriety of Ijooks focusing on feelings and/or han<licaps are available. 
) Succitsslul use with exceptional chihlren aids identification and ex- 
plor.ition of feelmg.s: provides information about and insight into a 
vuietwj-' emotional, sensory, motor, and <:ognitive disabilities; and 
assure; .ihildren they are not ahmc with their problems. An excellent 
soiircel)(M)k for lh(! Kiacher wishing more information on this topic is 
Melpiiig CWIcfren Cope. Mustering Stress Through Books and Stories 
(Kassler. 107H) Hooks that help children explore feelings include the 
following titles from Human Sci(;nces Pres.s; 
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1. Tv\'o f/onu'!j (o Live /n. by Barbara Hazdn 

2. I Have Feelings, by 1Y'rry>iic.'rxer 

;j. My Grundpa Died Todiy, by Joan Fassirr 

4. Thin«s / Hate, by H, Witteis cMhI ). Gr(;isman 

5. All Ahne with Daddy; \iy .Joan Fasalor 

if 

^ Hooks il.MlinH w-th prubloms and disabilities includ,: th.!S(; titl(;s 
iioni Human Scicmcds Prrss: 

1. Boy with u Problem, by Joan Fasslor 

2. Don't Worry Dear, by Joun Fasslor 

:J Pl(;ase Don't Say Hello, l)y Phylbs'Cold 

4. One Little Girl, by Joan Fasslcir 

r.. Lisa and Hit Souridiess World, l)y Kdna Unino 

(itlier classroom ai;tiviti(;s that inavasi; children's awareness of 
th(.ir emotions in(dude psychodraina. role playing, creative writinKl 
pupp.;fry. and story telling. Film. making. vid(H)tapinf.. and photogra- 
phy r(-q..iri: parental permission and extra equipment but they too 
prove to h'. eff.Hitive t(K)ls in tciacbing about emnti, ; and cncourau- 
^'inK appropriate self expri-ssioa through activ. p.u ticipation and in- 
volv(;ni(;nt. 

• Oik; such program using photographic activitic-s to enhance inter- 
prrsonaf. einotiona) expression in deaf children is described by Doris 
Naiinan (1977). In this project, p^drs of childriMi s)iare a camera The 
two children fake turns using the- earner-, in school and takkig the 
cam(;ra home. Picti.r. s are taken daily over a 4 \/eek p.;ridd Children 
are allowed to phot*)Kraph whatever thc^y wish. Teach(;rs encourage 
chd(lr(;n toy I about their photographs using aJI modc.-s of communica- 
turn: talking, signing, piintomime. and writing. Teacher ratings indicate 
that IH of 20 children increased their iirteraction with peers including 
communication of i,|,.v.s and expression of fcielings. In addition 
specific examples of increased self competcMicc;. self ,;st(;em. and in" 
itiaiive are (iescrib4'(l, 

In another program, a film workshop ,vas <:(m(lucte(l at a residtmtial 
school lor pre.«lol.^s,;ent boys with l)(;havior problems. Each of the 
particiimnKs made his Dwn movie and assisted in the film making of 
the other boys. Analysis of each boy's script and ob.servations during 
filming indicated that film •nalvm/^ provides opportunities for ap- 
propriate self expri!ssion and cncoiiriiges cooperative group behavior 
and impm.,(;«c»)ntrol (Arnott (k (uishin, 197()), 

A number of pro,, mis ,ucli i,s Thf) iiumofi Development Program 
(Hessell Palomares. K-Mn)). Developing Understanding 0/ Self and 
f^tliers. and 7'owurd Affective Development (DuPont. Gardner C 
Hrody. 1974) have been d(;veloped to help youngsters understand their 
feedings but none an; designed cispecially .for exceptional children. 
Furthermore, in each program extensive use is made of visual and 
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iiuditory cuns making modification for some (jxccpfional childnin 
rifcijssciry. 

Toward Affvctiv^ Development (DuPont, Ciardnnr. tk Brody, 1974) 
i» an activity centcTfjd p^o^^am for H to 11 ycMr olds that usvs such toch- 
niqiin» as «amf's. simiilations, role playing, acting out, modnlinK. im- 
itating, brainstorming, .md group discussion to stimulate psychological 
and emotional growth. Children's real life exporiencus arcj the f.HJus of 
the program. One s<»i:lion deals predominantly with feelings. The ac- 
liviti(?s help children reorganize and label feelings, understand that 
fe(j|ings occur in a social cont(?.xt vf antecedents and consequences, 
and experience and apprtjciate how their actions influence the emo- 
tional climiite of the classroom. 

Amjther type of structur(?d program that allows children to explore 
feelings is Dimensions of Personniify (Limbacher, 1970). This 
systematic K-12 t^pproach to affective dev(dopmont deals with^emo- 
tions. groups, awarerjess. growth, family and peer relations, environ- 
mtMit. and sdf imag*?. At each grade level student worktexts are pro- 
vidt!d to encouraK(! pi?rsonal recording.s. ^rhrough stories, pictures, and 
structun?d activit1»»s \hr teacher safely guides children^ discovery of 
f(Mflings and encourages productive discussion. One particularly 
beneficial aspect of ihis program is its developmental approach mak- 
ing adhert^nct* to the x)^ade level format unnecessary in working with 
exceptional children. One drawback to th(r program pertains to occa- 
sional sexist remarks in the stories, l)ut an astute teacher can use these 
commenis for additional learning. 

Kunnybones (Educational Manpower, n I.) is a multimedia kit, 
usefiil in grades 1 through H, that appeals to children's developing 
sense of humor. Through stories. (:hildr(!n delight in word manipula- 
tion, tongue twister.s. and in big ridiculous .words. Since some excep- 
tional children have difficulty v/ith humor. Dale (1979) pr()vided these 
hurts to teachers working with slow learners. 

I Make sure the double meaning of words ar(? understood. 
IV Cliirdy ab.'.iractions and use a minimum of confusing words. 
:\. Kxplaifi distractors and their double? meanings in jokes.. 
4. Miitch 'he learning difficulty of th(! jokes to the ability level o^ stu- 
dent:: in the class 

Following these guuleluies helps cbildrcMi gain an appreciation of 
bumof. Furthermore. syst(Mna(ic teaching of jokes and what is funny . 
al)oet Ihem provides children with a tool lo relieve tension in awkward 
social monKjiits. 

Other classr(M)in m.ilerial.s that focus on emoti(mal (jxprossion in- 
;;hnle the following .nidiovisual aids. 

1. Posters Without Words (Argus Comnumications. n.d.). A s/i(?s of 
dramatic photos that encoiu*;:ge creativr: (?x|)r(!ssion. \ 
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2. Brothers, Sisters. Feelings and You and Changes in the Famitv 

3. Foe/in,s/A Se;.cs(Chur(;hiIlFilrns. n.d.). Fiv. films each explorin« ' ' 
a f.M.l.nK such as fear, lon.linoss. angor. and sadness ^ 

Amtnca^ n.d.). A of si^vt-n sound filnistrips that illustrate fnol 
.n«s such as insecurity, shyness, self . ompeten.;e He 
. 5^ Moods and Ei^otions (A Child's World, n.d.). A picture set deoict 
V m« ,MKht familiar m.x,ds and emotions ^ 

b, Fam.Jy FeeJings (Learning Corporation of America', n d ) Set of five 
f^stnps^and two re.,rds that explores the joys and tonfui'^J 

7, j'd'^nfty/ and identity //(Advance Learning Cotocepis nd) Set of 
J^d emir^^ -^^---V^ay fe^elin^s'^n^ds! 

' t;n«an,e (Pennant Educational Materilt nulld F L Arl I 
Commun.cat.ons. n.d ). These games are useful i„ the upper eL je^ 
^.ry grades. Since they are not designlTd for exceptional 21^^^' 
m.K^.f.cal.ons are ne.:essary depending on the children's abi it^, 

Hinally. an excellent educational television series called In.iZn \ 
( A«.n.:y for l.js,ru.:tional Television. 1973) is 11 ab e. t on t s o" ' 
.« 15 rnmute f.lms designed to help 8 to 10 year olds understand Ld 

iv s Th n " ;"'""""f •^''P-'--« common to young • 

V th. f.lms r.gKer dis.:ussions of feelings and concerns involvings ^ 
M.c.aL ...... ,.onal. and physic^d problems. A teacher's guide is aval iaWo 

w .ch provu es guidance for facilitating group discussion! d l'^ 
"ons l(jr culditiuriiil ;i(:tiviti(?s. 

Access to Expefien c<;s o/.d Mode/s 

Mi.ldle chil.lhood is a t. ne of adventure. Through new excitinw in 

w u k .^i I . . '''y'" «''"wth. In this process 

wnk and play n.„v,|..s help .:hil.lren-disu,ver an'd express them 
HHves, 1 hey fin.l that. like the,.- peers, they have strengths and weaT ' 
n..ses S<m,e o, ,heir lim.tations are improvable an ! ' hers Is t 
.-pted Hec:aus,. th^lementary years are accompanied by d^rea^ 
-ng r..l.an.;., on adutTsupervision. mobil.>y and independenc^n 
uauage .•.h.l.lren to sample a wide variety of experienc s un, I thew 
s.- tie on a few tl..t fi, their nee.ls for self expression ' ' 

Kxc,.pg„n.| ,:hi|,ir,m hav.; limited access to experiences and 

Irustratmg feel„.gs of .-nforcKl passivity is one way of enhbndng their 
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cniolion.il xrovvlh Still imtilhrr process inv()lvi?s hrlpinx Ihnm live 
fully ami Ihiil cntiiils [iiakiiy^ llif iu)rniiil (yxp(Tii?nc(:s of niiddU? child- 
hood acctissihlo to childron with pocial noods '^''Mjy. loo, bemefil from 
opj)ortiiiuly to |)u:k (iiul (;ho(»s. th(!ir mciT+tih of stjlf uxprossion. 
An. tmisu:, .md tLini o therapy iiijpe.il directly to children's emo- 
tions In a nonslresstul. noncompetitive almosph(!re. these techniques 
provide exce[)!ional cluldren vvdh |,..asiire and immediate success. 
The key element in ecich is that. r(?>^ardl(Jss of disahilily, children are 
actively involved in the |)rocess. Siiji^^ested resources available to the 
cl.issrooni teat her nn.lude; 

I An for All C/uldre/i A iinidiivr Sourceboc^k for the Iwpoired 
(Ihilii, by iMMiices Amlrrson. ilescribes practical mtjthods for using 
art lo enli.ince s|)(M:ial child's total educational, emotii.nal, and 
|)hysi(.al (le\t'lo|)nient Tlie iuithor focuses on improving the child's 
(.onnnnnu ative and coo|)erativ(» skills, self concijpt. and creative ex- 
pre«^sion ^ 

2. Music Bfise(/ /fislruchon for ilw Kxeeph'ona/ Chi7d, by Gary 
» Keicliard and Dennis !'Iackl)urn. t)ffers suggested resourcps anxl ac- 
tivitirs tliiit lelafr to niusic l)ased instruction for children with 
special needs The |).iperl)a(:k book includc^s song books and 
niijten.ils fi»r children with mental iinpairmcints and the use of ' 
musical instruments. with exce[)tionalM:hildr(?n, 

:\ An /fisfrucdori for ff(in(/ietipp(?d Children, by Ann Krone, is an il- 
lustrated book based on author's experiences at the Institute for 
l.ogopedMs llie Ixiok provides luickground on stag<!S of artistic ex- 
|)rt'ssinn. motivaimn. planning, and subjcjct matter, and includes a 
%|)leiubd variety oj .irt activities. 

4 l^hysii'dl Acfivides for /u(/ivi(/u(i/s with Handicappinfi Conditions, 
l)V I) ( ieddes. is a pr.fc.lical sourcebook of functional noncategorical 
■-".M tivitir*. |iiesented in ^M^bavioral ol)ie<:tive form. The? text is illustra- 
liMl With |)linloy^ra|)lis and line drawir^iis, 

V n virions rxi)(Tsirre lo the arts is anottuT important affective educa- 
ln)n pro( rs^i Surroundini^ exceptional cbildrcNi with art and music in- 
stil b; posilie e altitudes toward tliese o|)pori;ioiti(?s for acjsthetic expres- 
^inn In addilmn many famous works creatr'd by han(bcapped in- 
dividn.ils provub* n|)|)ort\iiuties bu' teacher:* to act|uaint children with 
role nioilrls 

I'lie N.ition.il Committee, Arts for the I landicapp(^d (1701 K Str<Hjt, 
NVV. VV,islnii>Moii. I) ( ; is iin educational affiliate of th(j John F. 

Keiuied v ( ieiili-r b)i tlie Perba ining Arts. *['his agcMicy coordinates na- 
tionwide ill Is |M J>gi ams U)[ all handica|}ped children; therefore, it is u 
valpabh* lesiuiice ol information and ideas. One function of N(]AII is 
lij |)ri)Mde sill. ill grijnts t(j tliose intercMited in (bfveloping innovative? 
[iiogiains In .iiKMlier capacity, NCAll is (.onipiling a ( ollection of arts 
lessons desii^iicd to me<*t basic skill (d)j(u:tives and simultaii(?ously 
eiii M h tlu' lives oi i Inldren witli Inmdiciips ( Appell. 1979), 
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S|X)rts .111(1 ourdoor activitu-s for exceptional children arcHiuninK in 
popularity. Ihorapdiitu: horseback ruliriK is ono activity that has . 
iM'comc a major, riiDVcment in the treatment ot childr*- with physical 
mtcrllectiial, and tmiotion.il hiindieaps in Kurope. Alf .h uciK-ptanu* 
of this activity in the United States is slow. th. worJ's largest riding 
• school. The Clu.f | ( .enter lor the Handicapped. ..s located in AuKUsta 
MichiKaii. anil an excell(-nt m,iniial (m therapeutic riding is available 
hum that center (|uul, 1978). SupportinK the value of therapeutic rid- 
IHK. Ho.senth.d (1975) described positive physical and mental reactions 
•such as increMs(-s in motivation, mobility, ancPco'iira^e in children with-- 
physical di^.abiliti(;s 

LcMrnuiM l<*'ski is an additional innovative sports activHv for visually 
""paned (Miller, I97(i) and otiier exceptional chil.Urn Kxperieneinu 
Ibis activity illustrates to able bodied and disabled alike that the poten- 
t.id m.ums of self expression for chd.ii eii with handicaps are limitless 

Sports with a competitive approach to winning are available through 
Special Olympics, rhrounh participation with p(;ers. children with 
xiental ini|»,iirments and a variety of other handicaps are 
.'Itord.-d the opportunity t.. .-xperience the joy of winning and to cope; 
..with the trustrations uf losin.^, A po.s.tive emotional spirit surrounds 
these events and numerous children have lienefiK'd from learning to 
tiy their best in Uie lace of competition with oth(!rs of similar ability ' 
finally, xames such as bean ba^. caj..- ball. shuffUiboard, minihockey 
.md bowlinx provide .i venues for self expiT-ssion in s(!verely han- 
dicapped chiblreii (Watson. UlZf)), 

I'he following curriculum materials arc- d(!si«ned to proim.te self ex- 
pression m chil.lr(Mi, Althmi«h they ar(; not specially for handicapped 
children, they may be adapted to meet special neyds, 

1 no SfoHe VV(i//y, Herf/id. whI Yo„ (Urban. 1970). l)sin« creative 
•li'.oM.itics, . hildren^buddselfconliden.:e by expi(;,ssinH themselves 
vvitbm a Mroup and befori! a ^roup. 

2. Ihvah'r (Umws Fi/e ( Aslh(;tic iOducalion Proj-ram, 1971). A colUx- 
, tioii of all.M hve iinprovis.dions for children. 

;». r/ie live .Sen.se .Sfon.- (Aslbetic KdiKiation Proxram. 1974),'^A 
multimedia program b)r primary find middli! grades designed to 
Kive , hildren the .•x|M>rieiice of discoverin«. usin^. and undcrstandinj- " 
tiieir own senses and emotions. 

4 Si'lf Kxpress/oii uiul Com/ucI / Thf; //u/nnji/fies ( Harcourt Hrace fk 
|ovam.vi.;b, n.d.) Thmu«b activity centered books, record.s, and 
sound/tdmstnps cliil^trii learn to express their feelings about 
themselves to llicir vvjirld. 

Working with Piirenl» on Affective Education 

Parents and cbildren experience a new sense of freedom dm win the 
' I'-nienlarv school years, I be patient, paivnti/Kuidance and care typi- 
< .d ol early i:bildliu(Hl h-«ins to pay off Yo\in«st.;rs are increasinnly 
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Mi' to h..|p around fh., hoiisr. ci.r.i for fhrmsdvos, and transport 
th.<m.s.flvrs l.y foot, l.ik.;. or lui.s to srlf determined destinations Mak- 
inx fn.Mids. pra.:ti(:in« motor skills, and learning in sch.w)! keep" 
chddi-en hiisy, allowing parents lime to invest m areas of* personal in- 
reresl. •! o the delight of moms ancfldads. special talents and unique in- 
terests (lev(;lop m ih.Mr children, Just as yo»n«st.;rs f.^il proud to ex- 
press Ih.imselv.is lhr(.u«h the skills they learn, so parents experi(.n(;e a 
sens.' ol prid.; in their childreji s accomplishments. Despite the influx 
of demandmx .ixpeclatitms from children's expanding social world 
and the normal hassles involvtid in monitoring th.; preadolescont drive 
liir uid(;p..ndence. m.ddl(; childhood is^an affectively culm - and 
rewarding period of d<;v<!lopm<:nt. 

Hut what .ihout parents of chddren with special need.s? For them as' 
lor theMM;hddr.;n. middle childh.nid intensifies the friAtrations^of liv- 
ing with an (;xceplionalily. This s(K:ti(m illustrates some of the affectivo' 
issues Harenis f.ic; as their exceptional children struggle to grow up 
and suggests materials to h.ilp thin facilitat.- th.; projyess. 

Parents of exc.-ptional childr^i f,!,;| th<; confliding demands of 
soci.-ty H lim..tal)le f.^r l.-tling children go and^he complexity of the 
iMU.|u.-.^'et somelun.vs stifling, dep.mddi. y r^flationships that develop 
l'.-twe.in them and their disahled children. Unlik.; normal progress 
IMiTs. independenc.- i.s not neces.sari]^ inevilahh- f,.r children with 
special needs. I.he delicate halanctyfietw.M.m appropriate, supportive 
(.anng and doing- Km. much for exTieptitmal children is difficiiltto dis- 
cn ii Parent s s-lrong f.^-lings of guilt, anger, compassion, and frustra- 
iKMi easily int.-rfere with Ih,; clear thinking necessary to maintain an 
(.iplimum hal.ince hctween supporting and smothtiring. 

Children s diminishing lM!li(!fs in omniscient, -rental authority and 
I ieirg|iowing affi-clive investment in pe.;rs also ates emotional con- 
flids in parents Alter th.; extcvnsive p.-rsonal s.icrifices they have 
jnade on l.ehalf of \hr.n haiidi.:app.!d children, unumscious needs for 
gf.ililiide and appro, latum may compflcate the natural process of 
separation, I'urtherinore. if handicapp.nl children have the support of 
P<'<;r.s parents may gladly relinqiii.sh partial control over their 
childrm s'Vive.s. However, when their ehilduin <;x|x;ri(mce ridicule, 
harassiuent.and rojecliun hy peers.it is extrenufly difficult for them to 
lacilitatr the separation and ind(;pendent growth of their children. 

To assi.st pai-eiits in coping* with their affective needs and. those of. 
their children several new matei iais' are available. Livi/.^ Fully: A 
CiiK/e hr Vou/ig rvofiU; with n UuiHlir.ap, Their Ftirents, Their 
'/•eoehrrs ond /'rof(«<sionn/s (Cordon, mr,) is written very simply and- 
.iildn-,s(-s issu(-s siK.h as [larenCs con(?erns ahout' handicitfjped 
ehildien and the psychological [irohhims of youth with minimal hrain 
dyslimctH.n Two Woy 7\//king with Pure/its of,SpecicW Chiklrvn 
(Chiiui. Winn. «, Walters. 1H7H) provid(!s additional help, The goal of 
this l)(K»k IS to facilitate the commniiicati(m processes of all individuals 
mvi.lved with sp. ;ial childr.m. Another source of a,ssistam;e can he 
m Pml II of (ioldslein's (1U7H) Sock// Leorniiig Curriculum 
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Ihis multimcdui pro«rum concentnitos on KuidinK special childrtin in 
th(!ir int(TiiLti()ns with their ti.itiilids. Activiti.js h. Ip \hv.m assumi- 
njspnnsihdity .md work toward ind(fp(!nd(.nc:e. Finally, Leorn/ng D/s- 
M'tas: A Family A/fciir (Osman. 1978) provides pnidiuil adviai for 
piironts and prciCessionais u^ aiinK with learninK tlisahiiita.'s. 

I'art.-nts of (ixcdptionai^chUdrcm face; oth<!r dL-pc^dc.-ncy issues within 
Ihnnselves. As thoir haiulioapp,;,! children mature. th(!y must rely on 
the underslandiuK, kn.,wi(;dK(!. and compc^t.mc; (jf edueational mc.-di- 
social, and r(!hal)ilitation professionals who .irc; activc.-ly involved 
Ml niakmn (locisions concerning the welfare ol exceptional chi' l;,-,, 
I his means the normally autonomous function of parentinw must be 
intimately shared with others, 

'llire*: new Ixioks aiv available to help pairiits (iffc-ctively (:o|X! with the 
parent professiofu.l partncirship, ' 

1. i\jrenf.s Are to Be St;en uud Heard; Asserfivenoss 7•^Jln/^^^ in 
Kducutiofuil Wannih« fur /iundicopped Childron (MarkcJl-St 
Cnrnbaum. 197H) is a ^uidc! in a workbook format. It facilitates 
liMi nmK th..,socia.l skills h.uMi.'isary for pi,rents to c-xpross personal 
t(;(!lirys. maintain their rights, and mcM.-t the educational nc.-ells of 
lheii*njyil(lren. 

2. Working with Pvmns of liandicopped Children (Heward. ParcliK, 
* K' • ett. 1979) deals with important issiK.-s such as the parc.-nt- 
pn.te.ssional relationship, paic.-nt education «roiips. adaptation of 
the borne environment. |)r(!paiati()n for a babysitter, and out of 
school social situations. 

:» Handhunk for Pcirenfs of liandicapinHl Children (Mopsik 8, A«ard. 
U)7M) (lifers guidelines to parents cpn.:erninK' the creation of in- 
dividii.ili/.ed education pniKrams and procedures lor working with 
protessimials. involved with exceptional children. 

Parents experience lumsiderable anxiety over the in<!vilabiiity of 
sexual niatiir.ity m their <-xceptional youn«st(!r.s. Such issues as 
menstrual byxiene m mentally impairc.-d youn« «irls. appropriate; sex • 
nal expression m ilislurlied y„nn« boys. datiiiK for physically han- 
di<;iipp< <! youngsters, and ac(|iiaintin« blind children with the anatomy 
ol the oppusitT sex are t.iuchy. value laden dilc'iiMjias for parents who 
wish to facalitate affective developm(;nt. 

Personal sexual conflicts may al.so surface in parlMits of pr^-pubes^ 
font, exceptional youth, Th. impending physical chan^c.-s in their 
• I'ddreii ,stir u|) secret beliefs that their children s handicaps are the" 
result ot parent s scixual misdeeds. Pervasive mytb.s. such as the belief 
that masturbation resubs in mental ilbiess. auMUionts parental f(;elin«s 
ol «iiilt and : esponsibibty. 

An excellent film is available to help parents face their children-s 
sexiiality, On Heinx .Sexucil (St, l.ouis Ass-iciaium bir Retarded 
Cluldirn. i!>7li) depicts an actual discussion betw(!en parents and 
prnlessnnials and addre.sstis parental concerns rcKardiii^ sexual 
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d(jv(»lopm<jnt anil (jxprrssioii. Although \hv. omphasis Ls on retarded 
childnm, tho issues arc» relevant to othc»r (exceptional youth. 

An additioni^l aff<;ctiv(j issuer confronting parents of ex'ceptional 
childre»n is the scmse of loss the»y cixperierice as thjiy realize that the 
many anticipated joys of parenting are» unavoidably altered by their 
childrijn's disabilities. Some parimts need to accept th(? fact that their 
' hildriMi will nut «row up or be indep«nd(»nt— that the process of 
, par>fntin« for thirm will be prolonged indefinil(dy. An excelhmt bo(>k. 
The Disabled and Their Pgrents: A Counseling Challenge (Uus.caRlia. 
1975). was wntt(»n to help parents and prirfessionals dealinj^ with 
panmts to cop(! with ihv myriad of conflicting emotions elicited by the 
chall(mg(» of raismg children with special neinls. 

Mainstreaming and Affective Education for Elementary Pupils 

Vhi) int<»grali()n ot mildly handicapped children into regular 
classij|<^)nis h.uj intensified tm? awareness of all (jducalors about the 
social dcjvcjloffment of (exceptional children. More recently, and ap-'' 
|)r()priatoly so. thi social dev(»lopment of riSsWrff'class children has 
l)(»(»n iiidudcHl frr consideration. 

In one effort for mainstrciaming o( ^Uxtrnihj? disabled and gifted, a 
- . program of (:()rifluenl vvlucation was used (Urown, 1975. rhornton. 
U)77). rh(? jKirticular proc(;durc?s included the analysis of the needs of 
each group and spc^cific contcjnt that would facilitate mainstream ad- 
luslnicMil Vhv results are said to have improved social relationships 
iuid s(»lf concepts: A siinilar procedure could he used for other special 
ariNis. 

l^sycholoxisls propose* that childrcin who constantly tease* and make fun 
of others do not have an adcjqviatcj vindcrrstandiiig of the others feelings, of 
fairiK»ss. or of int(Tix;rsonal relalionshii)s. Empirical evidence; supports 
this hy|jolh(?sis (S<ilman. umi). CJhildnrn low in smaal cognitive develop- 
ment (?x|)erien(:(» difficullicjs in inter|Kirsonal relationships, but training 
programs in the key domains, moral judgmcml, and int(?r|X!rsonal eonccjp. 
lions effectivc^ly stimulate* scxaal cognitive? growth and improve Ixihavior 
(Knrighl «i SuttcTfield. 1979). 

Mo facilitate the succ(*ss of mainstr(Niming. regular class children 
who are low in socj^al cognitive (hyvelopuKMif^can be r(jm(Mliat(nl with 
specific lechn.(iu(*s in the* classr(K)m. linright and Sul^irfield (1979) 
suggc*sted following: 
I 

I Discuss hy|)oth(*tical diUjmmas at a set linie'ciach week, focusing on 
t(*asiiig behavior and the subsiiquent hurt fcjcjlings. 
At ii routine lime, conduct discussions of tluractual mainstreaming 
prol)l(?nis that have? cjccurred in the course? of llu* prcjvious wcu^k. 

:\, Handle spontaneous incidc^nts as they arise. Exploring moral and 
int(*rp(Msonal aspects of the actual dilemmas is important. In addi 
tion. \){)tu\ out discr(?p!inr:i(is bfjiwcjen past thoughts and feelings 
and current behavior and feelings. 
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4. Provide carefully rnohVrttl cross age or peer helping situations in 
vvhu:h regular classrooip children are given positions of respon- 
SI hi Ity helping mainstredfried children. It is essential, however, that 
adult interventions guide\active discussions regarding these real 
situations. With each alternVive suggested above the critical factors 
are adult mtervt^ntion throu^^h modeling higher level reasoning and 
th.; relevance of the dilemmaif to the children's everyday lives (For 
a complete description of the^rogram see Enright. 1977.) 

A series of sound filmstrips. Wh^^Am I Different? (Barr Films 1978) 
IS availabl.; to facilitate understanding of handicaps. Four titles in- 
clude: -I Am Different, - "I Am Blind," "I Am Deaf," "I Can't Run " 
I he emphasis of each filmstrip is on how exceptional children think 
and f.;el,.what they can and cannot do, and how to treat them fairly 

blncyclopaedia Britannica has produced a series of lo live action 
ilm portraits of handicapped youngsters. The series. Peopie You'd 
LiTte to Know, won a First Prize at the 1978 International Rehabilita- 
tion Film Festival. Each film is accompanied by a comprehensi>re 
t(vu:her s guide. All are suitable fop^middle grades and up 
• A new film series. Feeling Free (Scholastic. 1978) consists of six 
lilms and guides. Each portrays a "spunky, determined, engaging 
M\ ■ who is also disabled. Cerebral palsy, dyslexia, blindness, deaf ' 
nos.s. and dwarfism are the disabilities introduced, but more impor- 
tantly, myths aboilit disabled children afe dispelled in a candid often 
humorous fashion. ' 

At this point, it is evident that the growth of self in interaction with 
others IS the major focus of development in middle childhood but it 
• may n(.1 he the most important issue for all exceptional children in the 
middle years. New rest;arch in the affective domain, relating to these 
mmplox p.ocess.!s, c.mtribufes to our knowledge almost daily 
Although the recfmt burgeoning interest in affect promise^ exciting 
discoveries. It is also bewildering to the classroom teachers who are 
deluded with conflicting demands on their timt;. It is our hope this 
revu-w of pr.M:ess(.s and materials is of assistance to teachers in main- 
tainmg an mt(;grated balance of affective and cognitive goals for the / 
•Mlucation of thrir exceptional children in the elementary years 
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4 Affective Educatton for the 
Special Adol^ent 



THE VIEW FROM mTillN. Toxibooks talk about how hard it is. 
Your pnri-nfs tall yon how cosy it is. All you know is that to be an 
uiiuUiscvnt is both hard and easy, a pain sometimes. |un at other 
times. It just depends ... On what? Whether your adolescence is 
hard or easy deperid.s f^rnutly un what people are expecting of you 
(ind whether you can meet these expectations. Parents, for example, 
il Kets harder tf) live with them. Part of the problem is that you would 
Kullylikc to bv done with depending on them, it's not that you dyn't 
wunt theni around as much as you wish they'd just he "around" and 
not "into." If they stayed on the edge of things it might be OK, but 
often they seem to get into the middle. Where are you going? Who are 
you going with? When, will you be home? They seem to be always 
worryinj? abtjut where you are and what you're doing. What is really 
worrying them is the future and so they remind you of it— where you 
will be, what you "will be^oing. The depressing thing is that some- 
linif's, deep down, you worry about the same thing. The fact is that it 
u.sed to be, as a kid, everybody knew you better than you knew your- 
Thi;y could tell what you were thinking by looking at your /ace. 
Now, at times, nobody seems to know you. Sometimes that's fine; the 
^ privacy and independence are great. But sometimes you are lonely, 
too. 

• Then th»;re'.s sex. Well, first of all, there is sex and there is SEX. The 
things involved around the edges— like meeting somebody, having a 
good linnf— that part's fun . . , usually. . . (sometimes even that part 
is hard to pull off smoofhiyj. But SKX . . . that gets heavy because 
there's mr»re to it,jif you're honest, than just fun. There's a real tug— 
(Lsserting yourself, or waiting, or t(sting out the other person, or hoid- 



mlHirk or lf..f(i„K no. Alt of those ihin^s to balance out. When you 
I, . . ,;. V'^",r,.^v/.-,i„xi(nisTf'«.'/mgs that you can hardlyspcuk to 

, ; ""y'KMihoui . . . ivoll, fhf.'M .st;x / n'J so cnsy. 
V • ■ tt Hi'iuns lih.,ux isn't th. only thUm that's such a complicated 
. affa,r hvmyhody orouml from teachc/s, to ^s, to parents expect 

,'7 '^'y '«xp.rf somefhiM« different. But 

ht^hind t/io i.s.su«. nf what any of tlwm ..'xpocf is the BIG CLINCHER 
vv/nch-is that really, pcoph arc talking about what tlwy expect you 
(o not ,ust to do (though they go togeth,r). How about work 
mil you make if' What yoa aregoing to doseemH to rest on what you 
•-m do. Honwtinws. right now. it seoms like not much. Mostly you'd 
nifl..r not face that qur-slion. But if keeps coming up. What will it be? 
Mine school^ .hut to do. to he what? A job ...hut just any'liind of 
' n 'f '^'"•P "^king you about the future 

there s. a lot of tmw tn decide. Then there's no time left. Hurry up ' 
As a matter of fact, the word for it all is "tlmxiteningr the word for 
the feehng is ••.s,:,ir..l '.' And if you are -'spccicd/' then the adults are 
..•v..n morr ,;nn,;<.rn,..d cirulso. you'ro .v.-n moro s.n/otKComRort.d to 

•nr u^n • " "''"^^ ""'^ f^tbresirWh more 

d/ff/adf. What wdl happen when you, parents are ,)o longer around-^ 
Yna tlunk ,i/un,f fh(if on,, a luV. Yon ktww first hand how r6ugh the 
- vvyrld can he: you ve been Hiased, ijeceivcd, or ignored enough times 
Jo know thai it will ^nohably continue, even if in a different way. 
Where wdl ,t all end up'' Thafs the bottom Ime. isn't it? The jumble of 
feelmgs and /,s.sih..s. for you. point to the unknown future you're 
headed for. sonwtnnes. on a runaway train. Where will you endup? 

BA^IC SUPPORT NEEDS FOR AFFECTIVE GROWTH 

So,n,.t,in,.s ,1 ,s ^ lul In.; ,Msy I.. I..:«in n sliMly lik.; this mid reflect on 
.'<l..l,.s(.,.M,,r only .,s ., ,,n,|,l,.,n Inn.:. I.ik.. my'sU^ge in life. Mesceuce 
..IS hull, ,1s ,.roh|.-,ns ,,nd ils ,,>ys, VVhal we hope lo pnj.sent herr is a 
> iMl.mu-.l view .n cnnsi.l.-r.nM some of Ihe prol.lem.li,: areas in a.loles- 
' <•" *level.,p,„,.nt. p,,rli.,„li,rly as lhal .levelopnienl aff,,.,:ls the speeial 
. . ,H!oles.:.-nl who may have a ph> ,i,;a'. ni.:ntal. or emotional han.li.:ap 
/\«am, as wr look al a.lo|es,:en,:e. we adulls may «»lip into looking ,mly 
.11 what we ha\e ehosen lo helieve ahoiil Ih.il lime of |if,; For example 
when we only speak ah.Mil h.^h schoolers as carefree, irr,!sponsil)le 
s. xnaily pe, MMSsive, , ,r.,/.y kids, w.^ seem lo he addressing ,mr needs 
In see adoh's.riH.e m a cerlain way and nol Ihi-ir need al all 

I" <:nnsi,lrrm^; adolescents Iheii. lei's firsi look al whni Ibey need: 

From Ihe family; 

1. I'<t>|'l'' ."Hi Ihe pi.,, r m which conflicl ciw, slill he considered heal- ' 

"'^ '"••''"'> ' "Mflicl. friislr.ilions. and pi,n,lems can I,,; 

worked .>nl in ,, ijifc almosphere. 

IVople.who hnpc fo, .,„d ver.vivr joy in Iheir acc.,mphshnu:nls so 
Ih.il^Mie^.an lielieve .icc.implishmenis are possihle. 

H.'t 
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3. Pfjople and a place where one may work out the larger issues 
. regarding authority and independence. 

From peers; " 

1. People with whom one may begin to work out lasting in timacies' 
• f with whom one may share a very private self. " 

2. The beginnings of same sex and opposite sex relationships in some 
depth, celationships in which one may come to know oneself better 
as wtfll as the other person. 

From school: 

1. An environment that fosters exploration, learning, and develop- 
ment of one's talents. 

2. An environment that irxplqdes healthy adult models beyond the 
models one receives at home. • 

3- A place tb work out group and intergroup relationships, to learn c 
about the world at large including the world of work, and how to 
• function in that world. 

AFFECTIVE TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 

In ordi'ir to best conceptualize adolescent development, it is useful to 
view the adolescent as a person dealing with three major dreas that 
ni!ed resolution: self concept, social relations, and emotional develop- 
ment a$ indicated in Figure 1 (page 8). As we scan the issues involved 
in each area, particular attention is needed for the special youth. 

Development of the Self 

■V 

The first dimension involves tlie adolescent's body image, self con- 
cept, and self-esteem. 

/qclependence-Dependence . • , 

It is hard for the adult to remember the nature of the confUcting pull 
toward both indepenrdence and dependence? hr or she felt^in growing 
up, Actually the pull began at about age 1 1/2 pot at adolgitpnce! If one 
can remember the temper tantrums at 2, the tantrum5r-"W do it myself, ' 
it might be a bit easier to understand the adolescent conflict between 
getting away and staying. Young people are caught between the yearn- 
ing to Ix? friH? of parentjil protiicti(m and the fear of being on their own. 
They prepare to leave family, school — maybe the community — with 
exuberance and with a more hidden feap. fhey leave parents with a 
pJinorama of an imknown future they want, but ere hardly ready for. 
1 hus the fear. 1 he arena for the struggle is both the home and school. 
Here the adolescent works out the issues regarding what it moans to 
need others and to b(? alon(?, as well as issues of fre<?dom and respon- 
sibility. The child with handicaps that keep him or her physically or 
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I^ol.nnully dep.,n,lont will oxpenonco th. same desire for freedom 
»u.t .w.a.,ut Ih. sume hop. .,f future fulf.llment. The child s feTs 
ahnut the future are often coupled with much more real e^ollec ons 
of hulures m the p.^t,' faikk^es at doing what others do fl os a 
ZIZTZ "•/••^^""r^'^^^.^' ^" things needed to trut be in 
; n : 11"'" "/ "^'^ sometimes so are the 

iToiMl';'" r become more 

to(.uso<l on th,; people cu.-ren ly m one s life.- hom,;. school and com- 
mumty cm |,e..,me , ba.tl.^round where fears are dnalfwi h in ny 
number of countcTproducti.ve ways. ^ 

Si.-^jo/ Deve/opm(!/U , . " 

nnturt'lon Th'^'"' place a. -.dole.c.mce is often focused on sexual 
niatu ..l,„n. Fhore can be no ^ueslit.n th^t the development of glands 

^Kl efte,: on the ado e/cent s life. Our sense of self as a sexual per- 
s..^^.s bound up precisely with our .sex and no amount of unisex writing 
\1 b .. r •''^P''n.mce. Through sexual maturalion 

• one t,e,.«mes .someon.; different than one waL before. This is the ex- 
pn-.ena: o every adolescent. Sexual development brings with it new 
J ..res ..Vd expectations for intim.cy with others, perhaps inti. . cy 
h..t m.,ke.s oth.^r f,..rs seem more controllabh. Sometimes young peo- 
V^- ....^ w.,-11 prepared for this change, but often there is very little pre- 
paration for the new sexual development. We say this because no new 
curriculum nor new par.mtal admonitions can really serve when the 
. J";<"Pan.t.nn requ.red is not ,mly knowbuige of facts, but a sense of 

> The impair.Ml child with normal physical development but without ' 
- usu.l .,do ,.s<:ent expediences may suffer more! than ilrc typical 
iH sl.alnm and anxuKy here. For the emotionally impaified child sex- 
>M ...:l.ng out can olW, be a si^jnal of the same- anxiety! but 
m..sd.r.;te<l. t one exp^iencin« a new self then one is also encoun- 
frmg a new fear afmuf ho;\ thafself will be accepted. Fear of rejection' 
.s common m adol,^s,:,.„,;,^ but more .so with the adolescent who 
^»lre.Mly has f.ecn r«jecled many lime.s in his or h,;r life because of a 
Particular han.licap S.rxualily and th.r newness it brings merely adds 
.HX- myre .Umm to the l,st of reasons why this child may be afraid. As , 
m.. Ii.st of t,.iu s grows, so grow the rc^asons to hide them.' 

/'/iys/(;(//Prow<!Ss . J 

//\d..lescent^s .seem to have an unlimited source of physical energy 
P.-ak.H ,,f physical strength and physical skill Carry with them a desire 
' o .-x...!. conipet... or to .,therwi.se prove to th,;m.selves and to others 
h.-y can wm or at least to test Ihos,; abilities. While parents and 
lM.c.hers w.ll find m their young slud.-nts a Sources of joy and admira- 
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lion in walchinx Ihrir physical skills devcflop it is nasy to oyorlook the 
ifkivA that thai admiration may carry no littln undercurrent of fear and 
possible resentment, tn a society that prizes youth, beauty, and 
slrt'ngth It is not the raw adulf. who winces just a littli! on seeing his or 
hcTs piissing. It is also not unusual to ask our younjjsters to fulfill somft- 
thinj^ w(! can no huiger do. As adults, if w(» can look at our own passing 
strength, we may gc^t a bvMvr iihia of what the child who cannot com- 
pete or does no! compete physically is dciprived of in terms of a ncjeded 
testing ground. Clhildren with hand ic'aps that pr('V(!nt them from (Mthc^r 
excelling or trying to r.xnv] finti it harder to b(?lieve in their own power 
or aliiHty lo do many things. 

Half Imd^ii 

*rht? preiidr)lescent who can sudjhtnly hijrfounrl looking in th(» mirror to 
check his hair or her. makeup is calling our attention to a time in life 
when physh.ality assumes tremendous proportions. *Vhv. pronounced 
physical changes ushered in with prct- and early adolescence are a sign 
of sr?\ual' miduration and thcjy make a strong impact on each 
youngster s sense of stHf. What one looks like? — body jmage — is not 
simply a new narcissism, hut a hcnghtcmed ncic'd to try out and explore 
different Ways, l^he pr«x)ccupation with appearance is a type of ex- 
plonition of ont^'s "S(;lf/' How and when ohe grows physically, secon- 
dary sexual charactcMMstics and appearance iiugen(?ral all play vital 
parts in attaftiing an iriiage of on«:s(df. an imaj^ that goes deeper than 
skin. What vv«» want to look like and how we want to be; seen can col- 
lide with how vve>ar(^ simmi. In other words, the; adol(?8C(?nt is forc(»d to 
integrate ag.iin vyhat he or shv. is and what he or she would Hke to be. 
Images ami ide.ils collidtr and, frequency the? youngsl(?r gets, caught in 
tilt? cr.ish. ()t)viously, the youngster who scmjs himself of herscilf as 
()hysic.illy mff-nnr or un ittractive or different will find this issue a real 
stuml)ling hlnck.* 

(lny,ni\ivi) Skills 

\ (.1 
KvVn a cursory knowledge of the work of Jean Piaget (1948) is enoygh to 
accfuaini lis with the familiar concept of cognitive; devcilopment, What we 
h.ive l(?ariHMl from Piaget and others is that cognition d(!V(!lops by sttjges. 
By ildolescence. the youngster has developed a n(!W way of con- 
cepluah/mg In short, the child is now ahh; to think about thought, to 
orgaiir^.i* his or her world s») u it it is full o{ unlimitcMl possibiliti(js. For 
, the firsf timr. the adolescent can separate and integrate what is possi- 
l)le frcdi what is presrintfy true. Thus, th(! future becomes not an ex- 
lensinii of what is already known, bii{ som(jthing truly unimagincnl But 
how we i:o/? coiiceptuali/e only has a partial beai*ing on how w(j will 
do It One must have some hope for a future in ordc?r to idealize It. 
S[)ecial childrcMi may coiisider'thcMr futur(js. limited because they scie 
themselves as limited in ways that are untru(\ Obviously, then, when 



we speak uf co«nitiv(; skills wr n.MJil lo rocall again tho emotional iin. 
dorstructure, the feclinn about the; future, needed to make the futun; 
come ;'b()ut. 

Social Development ' 

• The s<?Lond area of a£fectivt! Kruwth is socifil developmimt, lh(! maturing 
of OmpiUhy a;Ki. v^'ith independence, the ability to stand in another's 
shoes. Social development involves the; maturation of social 
skills but it also includes the flowering of personal valu(;s that will give 
one some ground from which to approach individuals and the largf.-r 
world. 

While much attention is f()cus(!d in schools on the acting out adoles- 
cents, there are olhc-r forms of behavior, typical of adolescence, that 
point to unJt;rlying emotional pain, especially to ,pain over limited 
social skills. Whf;n w(; consider, for example, intimacy as a necessary 
task in adolescent development, it is vital to reflect on isolation and 
shyn(!ss as ways of avoiding relationships. As a teenager is brought 
into a larger, more demanding- world, he or she can typicaMy react net 
so mufth with overt hostility as with social isolation. The education of 
emotional issues needs to recognize the conflict covered by refusal to 
relate;. Pro(;ess(;s that focus on relationship can provide classroom 
help. "You and the Group. ' ' RelatilTg: The Act of Interacting." and 
'Shyneis: Reasons and Remedies ' (from Me(Ma Press) are three titles 
of interj;st. 

Parental Relations 

A« we intimatj.'d befor(;^many of the independence-dependence issues 
are fought out in the area of parental and teacher relations, but issues 
regarding parents and teachers are more complex, While it may be 
fairly^rasy to see thaKidolescents use adults to test out their new sense 
of self i^d to fight out the conflicts going on within them regarding the 
larger world, what is hardcjr to see ^ the parents' changed relationship 
with their adolescent. Iji othcjr words, it is not only the adolescent who 
looks out on the world in a new way. the adult also looks at the adoles- 
«:ent in a new way. Sometimes that y " is influenced by how the 
parent has worked out his or hr.r own adolescence and adolescent 
issues. Parents, for example, who have found it,difficult to separate 
from their parents may make; it equally difficult for their children to 
s(!parate from them. . ' 
. Ina^e of increased strain upon family life, it may that parents 
waituntil children reach adolescence before allowing various marital 
and family problems that have existed all along to come to the surface. 
Thus, the youngster whc) is preparing to leave home may suddenly 
find that his or her home is disintegrating; the eruption of marital and 
family problems may leav(! an adolescent with a sense that there is or 
will be no home; to come back to. no haven. Parents often make the 
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mistaken of b<*li(;ving that marital clis(:ord nan be handled with relative 
ease by the adolescent. They Pnd it hard to. understand why that same 
adoUjscent spendi^. Ii:ss and less time at home. For the special child, 
panmtal issues are tixceptionally grave. Family tensions may get 
scapegoated cm to the emcJtionally impaired child, who may be blamed ^ 
for any number of issues which, at their heart, go far beyond anything 
of his'or her causing. Parents should expedt that their concern for their 
handicapped child's future will grow as adulthyod comes closer. Their 
own (4)ncern coupled with their child's sometimes hidden concern 
e !?r the same issue can lead to family problems that are fought out as 
daily petty (K:currences but that are, in reality, far more important. 

Peer Relations 

As we consid(?r adolescent development it. would bo a miiitake to con- 
sider it as anything but interpersonal. Youngsters see themselves as 
they are seen, especially by peers. So, in high school, the great 
emphasis upon what others are dcnng or wearing comes down to the 
issue? of how one sees oneself. One of the healthy things high school 
m provide is any number of groups where a young^er i.an find a 
e or another group of youngsters to share the same interests. 
Perhaps as we see ou*. tilves as different in the adolescent years we 
also need to see ourselves as the same. Wt; might also be reminded that 
interaction, even vf it is conflict, is needed for growth. The special child 
- who IS ignored, pitied, or teased has the added burden of being 
deprived of the healthy int(»faction that allows for development. The 
^andicappcMl child who at an earlier age may have been ridiculed by 
peers may find, in high school, not so much ridicule as loneliness. For 
an adolescent, being stst to one side, passed over, or ignored is as great ^ 
a problem as merciless- teasing. 

m 

rtw. Work WorUi 

vScM:icil devt^lopment comes about as one learns how to make one's way 
in the world, in fact, in order to ' make it,'* more than a few skills are 
needf*d. in actuality, work means not simply doing a job but doing it 
ff)r som(H)ne and often doing it with 6omcH)ne. In order to work, one 
lUv'eds to li^e up to another's expectations as well as one's own. For the 
adolf^siumt, an after sch(M)l job biH^omes an important place to learn 
what one can do, l)ut also to learn that there are others l^esides 
teachf»rs or parents who place expectations on the pefson. Special 
children who have felt incompetent or insecure about themselves 
vxmv. to adolescence with even greater need to find jobs so that they 
can get away from conflict ridden family and school relationships. 
Kathf^r than l)eing protcTctcHl from the hardships of the work world they 
nvvA introduction to it in order to feel capable of eventually succeeding 
in it. 
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As we hnvo siiiil. it is only .is om; Umvcjs childhood that one can put 
onos(;lf in the place of anoth(!r. Learning how others feel and what 
values -work- in th(! world is the task of adolesumce. Only as the 
adolescent has the; coKnitive ability to rec^^^nize' unforeseen 
possibilities, can he; or she appreciate; vahujs other than the ones he or 
she has b(!(!n shown heretofon;. With s(!lf r(!flection comes a better 
idea of what one b(!li(!V(!s iind stands for. Social development can only 
occur as tht; person com(!s to Know on what and for what he or she 
stiinds in society. Kmotional inipairm(!nt. espolcially. places serious 
oh8tacl(!s in a child s way of sw.in» pitst himself or herself; it m(!ans. often. 
h<; or she has not incorporat(xl stnin« fjorms to direct himself or 
hers(!lf in society. It also may mean he or she is not independent 
(;nough to truly put himself or herself in \hi) plac(! of another. In the 
past, we have f(!lt that soeiopathic acting was caused by a lack of a 
(l(!velop(!d guilt mechanism: now. we ar(! more apt to finil the 
soeiopathic child has d(!veloped a, habit of not attending to the inner 
m(!chani.sms of guilt that are present. In any case, it is clear that the 
dev(!ldpment of social values is built upon the development of emo-' 
tional life. , 

f^oUonal and Aesthetic Development 

Thv. final aspect of adolescent growth we deal with is umotional, 
<lev(;lopm(!nt. While the previous two sections have addressed this, 
here w(! concentrate on (jmotion p(!r se, the experiehcing of life as dis- 
tinct from knowing it. , . 

Experience of /ntimacy 

Adolescence normally optms the door to a youngster's first experience ' V 
of intimacy especially with th(! opposite. sex. Thjs sense of lloseness 
ends th(;'feeling of being alone, alienated, and understood by no one. A 
young p«!rs<)ij needs to recognize his or her capability of communicat- 
ing dw^ply with another human Ijeing in order to develop healthy relation- 
ships iind healthy expectations for the future, if children are deprived of 
thi8(!xpt!rien<;e b»^<:auseof some impjiirm(!nt that makes them believe they 
are t(jo different thtjy can become increasingly isolated. Both mental and ^ 
physical impairment contribute to youngsters' believing they will 
never find intimacy with peers yet exp(!riencing-great loneliness with- 
out it. For example, educable mentally impaired persons may find 
themselves cut off from normal peer culture by their own lack of 
social, physical, or intellecluul skills. What can be missed is how clear 
it is to the individual that he or she is isblated. While he or she may not 
n!cogriiZ(! the need for intimacy, the lack of it may be writt' i in the 
myriad.asocial ways he or sh(! swks it. Often youngsters of tnis type 
arc n»rr:e8sarily protected by their famili(!S. However, in adolescence it 
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may bcjcomi? clear that parental over protect ion has had its clear 
problems when the youngster craves an intim'acy that the family can- 
not K^ve. 

Sensitivify and Participation in the Arts 

We have spoken previously about cognitive growth pi^rmitting emo- 
tional growth. The f ield of airsthetic appreciation of art is a clear\:ase 
in point. Personal creativity and the appreciation of artistic creative- 
r ness grows as one develops the ability to integrate and abstract anew. 
At the san^j? time, as one can empathize with others; the performing 
arts grow in importafice; adolescents can develop a new artistic abiltty 
because the method of trying out or acting out the role of another is a 
familiar one a^ this age. Moreover, as cognition grows so does sym- 
bolic representation — the artistic work of expressing beauty in sym- 
bol. TcHichers should be qareful not to label adolescents as artistic or 
nonartistic as they become aware of the many possibilities for artistic 
expression. Perhaps our definition of **the fine arts" might expand if 
we rcHJognized the artistry present in making furniture or acting in a 
play. 

Sensitivity to Others ^ 

Emotional development is linked closely to empathy and the ability to 
"feel" experiences that are not one's own. Sensitivity to others' ^eel- 
ings^ values, and ways are opened up as the youngster experienc^es 
much more^leeply. We have already pointed out how the development 
of (empathy is connected to cognitive growth. The adolescent develop^ 
ttue sensitivity to others as he or she is able to separate himself or her- 
self sufficiently to allow others to feel what they are feeling, to not in- 
terpret others always in light of one's personal problems. Sensitivity to 
others could^ be considered the primary criterion of emotional 
maturity. While insensitivjty is certainly not the hdllmark of the special 
child, th(i young person with emotional impairment will find it more 
difficult to empathize. This is because ^n impairment touches upon, the 
ability \y organize the; world separate ffom one's need to see the world in 
a certain way, the way that will cause the least pain. 

AFFECnV^OUCATION PROCESSES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AT THE ADOLESCENT LEVEL 

One of the challenges facing a classroom teacher is helping the adoles- 
cent develop a healthy concept of self, an image that includes a sense 
of periu)nal worth and comp(ftency. We tend to live up to whatever it is 
we believe about ourselves. An adolescent quite visibly will dress, 
talk, and behave in keeping with the sense of what he or she believes 
he or she is. /fhus, the special education teacher has a particularly 
difficult task because the children he or she is directing often are. 
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marki-'dly deficient in h»!althy self concept. Issuus of body imago, sex- 
ual identity. (;fn.'ctiv.!n.!s.s. and capability aro intrinsically affwjted by 
. any handicai^. Almost by dofiiwtion. a handicap places restrictions on 
ojw.'a s(!ns.« of self. It is easy, particularly in the adolescent years, to 
believe that a handicap mars one s inner self. It becomes a self fulfill- 
ing prophecy. That belief itself works toward distorting the inner ' im- 
a{{(!." It is (!iisy to s.;e how learning gets thwarted by th.5 mnviction that 
^ •speciaV equals • unequal. ' or worse still, "abnormal." That convic- 
tion, of course, is implemented by a host of experiences showing the 
sp('cial child how •different-lie or she/is. We have only to remember 
thegr-jat e.mphasis ad«le.svents put upon being "the same^' as peers 
(dressing the same, liking the same rtiusic) to realize what harm the 
• label ••(hffc!r,!nf does when one believcjs it. Fortunately, the whole aim 
of afft;ctive ..■tlucation is to provide to sp(;cial' students assistance at this 
precise place. 

At that junction in personality (the area of fecjlings) where labels 
hurt and harm most, affective education comes in. The teacher of 
aff.;ctive educiition has as a purpose- to explore feelings, experiences 
values, and labels that young people have placed upon themselves or 
their world. f(.elings that color how they see what is before them and 
what they do with the future. Our aim in educating a student about his 
or her emotional side is to reach into the very level from which a per- 
son most often ^cts or may need to act. While it may seem that the an- 
gry actmg out young person has too many feelings, the truth is that his 
or her actions are a substitute for feeling. Often he or she is trying to ig- 
nore or suppr.!ss feelings too difficult to acknowledge. In a non- 
therap«!utic situation that is • real." a teacher can get to the emotional 
aspects of personality that are in need of development. 

ProceMM to Enhance Adolmcent Self Image 

()n<! of the first things to b«.>ar m mind is that even in adolescence, heal- 
thy self concept is fostered by modeling. It is easy to overlook how de- 
pendent tjxmagers are on adults because they appear to be solely in- 
fluenced by peers. Since youngsters spend much energy testing, it may 
appear that they are testing only teachers, parents, and other adults. 
Often they are just as much testing themselves. Thus, adolescents. Hke 
younger children, need to know who they ctn look to beyond them- 
selves (and peers are refl(x;tion of self) for guidance. We ought to 
rtxxjgnize that the disaffection with adults so common to these years 
comes both from the need to separate and the feeling of having been 
fooUxI by adults. With the growth in cognitive development comes the 
rijalization that adults themselves have organized the world in a par- 
ticular way. a way that is not the only way things could be. Yet. while 
growing up children often h'ave been given the impression that things 
are the only way they can be. More than this, they have taken for them- 
selvjjs and been given the imjiression that what adults know is all 
there is to know, the way adults act is the only way there is to act. The 
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othiir pari of the disaffection is thai with the feeling of being fooled is 
the desire to be like certain adults around them, the desire to grow into 
an adult. Su there arises a natural conflict which instead of being 
fousht within is often fought with the significant people around them. 
Praiscj is a particularly helpful way to foster positive self concept in a 
classr(x)ni hut we ought to be careful to structure things so that the 
praise; can comu from peers and not simt)ly from. the teacher. For this 
reason a variety of group pr(x:essqs can be' helpful in giving adoles- 
cents the kind of healthy sense of themselves that we want to foster. 

The group process interventions, such as those developed by 
Glasser (1969). illustrate well what we mean. Giasser made the most of 
what is a very natural situation for adolescents. Being in groups, 
espw:ially being seen by peers, approved by peers, and working with 
peers, is what young students find most natura^ At that time in life, 
because peers are important for testing out sett and roles, as well as for 
getting trusted feedback, use of groups in classroom affective training 
is particularly apt. Glasser used class meetings and smaller groupings 
to gather students in order to discuss some emotion laden issue that 
had surfaced in the classroom. He. thus, gave the teacher the oppor- 
tunity to bring relevant material to the teaching situation as lessons are 
structured around class issues. The teacher here serves as a facilitator 
to encourage self reflection and active listening with its aim of solving 
some class issue. For example, a class meeting to discuss with a stu- 
dent his or her destructive behavior might focus on larger emotional 
issues of responsibility to peers. Such a discussion takes away the 
ability destructive behavior has of making it a conflict between teacher 
and student alone. Again, in a mainstream situation where issues of 
separateness niay become more graphic, it is vital both to effective 
classroom management and to healthy self development that under the 
surface tensions related to being "special" or .^ normal" be air&l. 
Group methods like Glasser's allow issues of self concept to be raised 
as students explore their feelings and are encourfiged to resolve them 
rather than bury them. They also permit healthy confrontation that 
ujmes not from the teacher but from other students as a pupil is re- 
quired to face up to the consequences or meaning of what he or she 
may believe or may be doing. The DeveJopmenta/ Education Program 
developed by the Minnesota Department of Education (drawing 
largely from Mosher and Sprinthall, 1970) stresses the assistance of 
the school counselor in classroom group work with the teacher The 
curriculum, which could be used by teachers alone, focuses attention 
on aspi^cts of learning to separate oneself from others. Appreciating in- 
dividual strengths and differences and reducing stereotypes are two 
areas that are emphasized. The recommended processes suggest in- 
teresting role plays, behavorial observations, readings, and peer in- 
teractiona. 

' One unit that concentrates on self concept development, for exam- 
ple, suggests that the teacher set up interviews with himself or herself 
in the presence of the class. The interviews would focus on issues of 



^ idontity and woufd be followed by the students selecting pictures for a 
class collage of the teacher. Following this, each student would make 
his or her own collage but not identifying it by name. These would 
then be exchanged anonymously and. in small groups, pupils would 
analyze the collage using predetermined questions. Yhe questions 
would explore feelings, putting oneself in another's shoes, etc In 
another exercise, class discussion is built around a moral issue 
•Should Juan tell, the police that friends are selling marijuana to young 
«:hildren (including his brother)?" The interesting fhing about the dis- 
cussion is that the bases for three questions are grouped under 
Kohlberg s stages of moral development. Students are helped to recog- 
nize various motives that bring about decisions. 

As we have mentionL-d. sexual identity cannot be separatwKrem 
self identity. With that in- mind, the teacher cehcerrred with affeSW 
\ issues, esi^ecially self concept, recognizes the place of sexual-affective 
education. Learning that only places emphasis on biological, health, 
and social norms overlooks a most important factor in neglecting how 
students /eel about sexual issues. The specral child can have 
heightened fears about sex roie and sex competency, fears that ..eed 
resolution whether it comes from personal disclosure or from acting 
out in a safer ' group situation where frightening Issues are high- 
lighted for all to meet. The teacher who ventures into this arena should 
firsl-come to know his or her own covert sexual biases. Fears and emo- 
tional issuos will be touched: a teacher who is reluctant to allow or 
bring up significant matters with students may find that his or her re- 
luctance comes from something deeper within himself or herself. To 
help in the process, a number of multimedia presentations are availa- 
ble. Media Fair. Inc. ( Vienna. Virginia) offers short films for classroom 
use. "Sex Roles: Redefining the Difference." and "C(yntraception: A 
Matter of Choic*; ' are two of several that offer sufficient material for 
lively discussion. ♦ 

Affetitive education in high school years that neglects 86lf image 
misses the mark. Concerning self esteem, teachers need to concentrate 
on the particular struggle with emotion that adolescents meet. Esteem 
is connected to many diverse issues, of course, but competen- 
cy/incompetency is one primary area. When dealing with both the 
sp(!ciiil iind normal pupils, attention should be paid to how an in- 
dividual feels about what he or she cannot do. Accepting limits is no 
small matter for adolescents who often pJsh themselves to fatigue. 
Nor is it a small matter as they leave high school for a larger world to 
Im! r(!dlistic about both their strengths and weaknesses. One can derive 
self rateem from learning how to, "fail." from knowing that missing a 
danci! or a ganM;. or failing a test, an audition, or a try-out can be survived. 
?5<!lf umcepts not bas<Kl upon reality are doomed to eventual failure, 

At the teacher's side in helping adolescents directly cope with stress 
are classroom processes that help make sense of our emotional strug- 
gles. The Human Relations Media catalogue (distributed by Media 
Fair) lists titles of films that could serve group discussion well. "Your 
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Emotions: Thi; CopinK Hroc(ss." ' Drvoloping Self Respect." and 
••B(!cvminK an Adult: Psychological 'l ask^i of Adolescence ' seem par- 
Ucularly apt. 

ft'sides films, any number of fiction Ujoks can be found that illus- 
trate dilemmas in ptirsonal growth. Tht-si; can l)e useful as a tak(!off 
. point indi.scu-fsion, Two B/ocks Apart(May(!rson. I9tj5) used the drug 
experience of a city youth to i|ius.trate some personal issues of moral 
choice. Short Stories (Ch(!ev(!r. 1979) traced incidents in the lives of 
affluent Amnricans that could serv(! as discussion of personal dilem- 
mas. 

Procmtet for Enhancing Adolescent Social Development 

Thv. si;conU major arua Qf affective education is continuation of social 
(l(?v(?lopnient. In fact, adolescense is our last chance for major develop- 
ment. The awaking of new s(n:ial cx)ncerns opens the possibility for 
growth, 'loo often it is easy to forget that the primary social unit the 
adol(?scent still must deal with and function in is the family. While 
parent/teenage issues have been a common focus for several decades/ 
it is only ih our day. with the fragmentation of family life, that we^are 
^ recognizing that part of the issue for adolescents is not only how they 
view their parents, but how their parents view them. It is not atypical, 
^ for example, to find that a families come to experience greater stress 
the stress results in a more open conflict when the children reach 
adolescence. Whatever the causes, youngsters ai-e often given an ad- 
tied unfair burden of feeling guilty for causmg parental conflict that 
, had roots in other places. Emotionally impaired children especially 
may fx.»lieve that the cause of family dissolution is directly tied to their 
problem. Thus, children must cope, not only with their own need for. 
separation, but with parents* needs (and. some eqdemic to our society). 
The fact that ^le divorce rate in families with special children is higher 
gives evidence to the reality of stress. Raising a different child is not 
easy. Sometimes sacrifices come hard. ^ 

Thus, in dealing with parent issues in affective education, the 
classroom teacher should bear in mind the particular Stresses of 
divorce and dissolution parents can have that become part of their 
offspring s feeling of stress. Socialization skills^ thus, must help the 
adolescent comprehend Jhe complexity of family issuqs, many of 
which afe hidden from view. The Human Development Kogram: /n- 
nerchange (Ball. 1977) dir(?cts attention to materials that foster aware- 
ne^ss of others and communication. **My Parents are Getting a 
Divorce, and "Adolescent Conflict: Parents vs. Teens" (from Media 
Fair. Vienna. Virginia) may shed light on two aspects of parent/child 
interaction. 

Ilir first film, for example, explores a common phenomenon of 
divorw? occurring in families with adolescents. The film seeks to ex- ' 
plore divorce as experienced by the young person concentrating on the 
issues divorce raises for the son or daughter observing (and being 
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drawn into) marital disinloKration. It provides insixhts and incidents 
that touch on a common mitional trend that provokes crisis in psy- 
chological d(!v»!l(}pm(!nt for all family muinhcjrs. Discussion follawing 
such a film could (!asily covcir many aroas that caiiso serious emotional 
pain for students, issues around cortimitment. fcic-ndship. and conflict 
that are dir^itly r(!lat(!d to (!V(!ry adoU'swmfs'life. i 

On th^ otK(!r hand, mor(! proc<!Sses ar(! n(;ed(!d than those dealing 
with par(!ntal njlationships. Sp(!cial children often feel most inade- 
quat(! vis-a-vis thei|; nonsp».>cia'l \htjh. Often th(se children have been 
poorly socialized: first (jncounters with numh(!rs of regular students 
can hring painful (!xperi(;nces of rejt>ction. The special youth's at- 
tempts to fit into a group may be awkward. AW»;tive education should 
provid(! a framijvvork for socialization by helping youngsters deal with 
painful (Mnotional exp(!rienc«!s and by teaching new skills. Self control 
and the ability to be intimate, to withstand rejection, and to be non- 
posse.ssiv(! of friends are all aspects of. social skill. 

Oroup work, again, is the bc«jt vehicle for developing social skills- 
particularly b(!caus(! the setting itself is social. "Ufeline*Values Educa- 
tion Curriculum" (McPhail, Ungood-Thomas, & Chapman. 1975) 
off(!rs units designed to focus on altruistic behavior.. 

In a s(!ri(!S (jntitled ' In Other People s Shoes" questions are rajsed 
from post(!r illustrations, questions requiring some empathy in order 
to be expanded upon." Ypu are attracted to a girl/boy. but she/he ig- 
nor(!s you. "What do you do?" or "Youj mother adopts teenage 
•fashions. What do you do?' act; two that help 'the class focus on their 
, feelings vis-a-vis others. . 

Discussion Book #2 of the Proving the Huie section emphasizes ex- 
p(!ctations placet! upon us by society. Units like "Not part of his 
job. " "It's not my business. " and "Should I stay? " present short issues 
for discussion that ask students to examine the meaning and cdnse- 
qu(;nc(?s of various choices. Teaching Children Self OontroJ (Fagen, 
Long. & Stevens, 1975) is a manual for teachers that focuses on a 
behavioral approach to self control. Deveiopmentai Education 
(Miller. I97b) includes components in its curriculum that direct atten- 
tion to establishing appropriate social relations. Unit 3 in the model 
curriculum for young adolescents (Erickson. Colby. Libbey. liohman. 
"Th(' Young Adolescent ") provides a central theme around fri(!ndship. 
Some inter(?sting activities include making a list of one's friends at 
various ag(!s. checking how much carry over or change there is over 
age and why. and issues regarding the disintegration of a recent 
friendship. Inner-change (Ball. 1977) also includes units on such 
social skills as conflict management. In that particular unit, students 
ar(! 8upport(!d in th(!ir structured effoft to formulate individual ways to 
rw;ognize and manag(! (wnflict. An overall objective is to have students 
s(!(! thnt umflids ar(! a part of life, that some are unnecessary while 
others are not. and that most mnflicts can be managed. "Circle Ses- 
sions" discuss such issues as "I A4 most Got into a Fight " (to help stu- 
dents.rcjcognizc! what triggers their anger and to recognize how, in the 
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past, they have been able to control it) or "Dyads ' that praWice listen- 
ing to and giving messages that accept responsibility or that blame ' 
another 

ProcewM for Enhancing Emotiontl and Aasthatk Exprmtldn 

» 

Our third aroM is enhancing emotional and aesthetic experience. These 
are attitudes, values, and simple affective feelings such as being happy. 
Creativity and the expressive arts are part of the heritage we wish to 
shi^re with our young. At the same time, as we focus on relationships 
in emotional growth, the is^ue of sensitivity to. others must "be ad- 
dressM'd. For the sake of clarity we mighJ here .touch on education in 
values. • • •. 

• Values education mqy spem at first a relaUvely contemporary 
phenomenon. However, one has only to recall Readers from before the 
' ^ first quarter of th^ century to realize that early educators saw a clear 
martdate to instill values. WhMe. to our thinfeing. "instilling" values 
smacks of autocracy, a fast changing society has left youth rudderless. 
Contemporary attention is again foqusing on values in education. The 
sensitive teacher, pf course, must l)e awarq. of community -/eeling 
regarding values teaching but it sedms foolish to mask the fact that 
values, indeed, are taught and not simply "clarified^" ,. 

As a matter of fact, values are transmitted in two stages— inculcation 
and clarification— that are inclusive of one another. In the first, there 
may be an unconscious or consqious absorption of what one witnesses 
or hears. Such a process occurs in "4 variety of ways but especially 
from modeled behaviof. In the second, an indi\^idual reflects on what 
he or she may or may not hold in importance. Often, this comes, about 
in a situation where a value isfluestioned or tested. What can be over- 
looked—and this is our point— is that in the very question (let alone in 
the handling of jt) is some attempt at inculcation. Cognitively. what is 
happening is that a person is only able to absorb in stages the princi- 
pics on which value structures -afe built. According to both Kohlberg .' 
(196«) and Piaget (I960) only in adolescence* is one able to abstract 
sufficiently to comprehend possible underlying Value structures that 
we can broadly call "altriristic," let alone those springing from a con- 
cern for social order and norms. Many educators are willing to admit 
th*t t<*aohers do. wittingly or not, expose students to their own values. 
't. The jssui! appe-.rs to be served not by false polemics but by a recogni- 
tion of the community's desire for the inculcation of values as well as 
its fear of |}articular values or what may smack of autdcracy. Basic to 
emotional development. Ifowever, is the maintenance of personal 
values and the refpect for reasonable values held by others. The 
teacher will have a place in th^t process. How conscio^ how direct a 
place is the issue before parents and teachers. '* " 

For those teachers who will "teach vajues," the lifeline: Va/u'e» 
Education Curriculum (McPhail. 1975) units offer help. A primary 
. theme of Ihe series involves sensitivity tp self and others. The develop- 
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gient of empathy, self deturmination, and a concentration on the inter- 
personal situation are themes touched on throughout. In one unit, for 
example, a sivies pf humorous posters asks students to look at the con- 
sequences of a variety of situaljons such as Someone props hi^ car up 
on bricks while he workii under it." or 'Someone makes an 
anonymous phone call to'tease somebody." in another unit. 'Points Of 
View." situations are given from one viewpoint with questions asking 
us to examine that viewj on. the other side of the card the sam^ situa- 
tion is described frcim 'another viewpoint, followed by mor6 ques- 
tions, One card, for example, describes two sides of a breakup ill a 
steady dating situation. Both sides *&re presented convincingly to 
evince active discussion. .Va/ues Education,(Raths, Harim. & Simon. 
1966). which uses the "values clarification" approach, explores 
problematic issues toften' from a situational context. The secondary 
curriculum developed by DuPont. in 'Toward Affective Development 
(TAD)" (Transition in print) also focuses on values foundations us ng 
brainstorming and story writing as well as discussion. The DuP.iht 
program fdcuses on the integration of affective and coghitive'^skills in 
developing, emotional life. While the young adolescent seri6s'is in 
press ar> examination of DuPonfs TAD series for yoijnger children 
can give some indication of the adolescent series.. The series, for 
younger children, f.oPi example, is exceptionally weir formulated and 
,mcludes many imaginative classroom activities in addition to problem 
di.scussions. Present . information indicates that Transition will 
emphasize, for the junior high age, values o.f self respect and regard 
fot others. Activities include scenarios to write out. simulated encoun- 
ters, and directed observatiqji, as well as group discussions! 

Values education, sensitivity to others and to one's inner convictions 
an; all themes that are included in moral education. While the topic has 
been researched (^Kohlberg. 1964)f since the 1960's. the field is fraught 
with practica' problems. Teaching a particular set of morality in a 
pluralistic society is not negessarily sanctioned. As Kagan said. "we 
lyiust umceritrate on^e democratic values about which there is argu- 
nn^f (p. 13). What we espotise here is rather the recognition that in 
'teaching values, moral/ethical concepts cannot be ignored, nor need 
they be. Processes thj^t include role playing and analysis*^ of problem 
Jttuations are most effectively used in a classroom to explore relevant 
issues th^il touch on moral ones. Thus, using, for example, a filmatrip 
such -as 'Per.sV)ectives.on Death" or "Abortion: A Rational Approach" 
the sensitive teacher will need to recognize thpt moral development i? 
explored when values. or altruism are discussed'. Again, sensitivity to 
parent and to adolescent concerns both will help the concerned 
.teacher not simply take the safe* course of silence bqt approach affec- 
_ tive development recognizing the holistic work he or she has under- 

» Fdr the teacher of the gifted, recent work has beeq done on valyes 
education. Walker (1975) dealt with developing values in gifted 
children through contrasting "competitive and cooperative social 
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designs. He prcsentod ways of includih? values clarification in 
classroom activiti»>s with a focus on group problem solving and leader- 

V ship training. Daddario (1977) advoc^ated attention to democratic 
values as a complement to the usual enfphasis on science for the gifted 
so that they will be able to apply scientific solutions to social problems. 

• , Genslcy (1973) took a different approach: stimuftHing curiosity, risk 
taking, and imagination are, seen us the Ijeys to affective education for 
the gifted. . . * . 

THE SPECIAL CHI{.D ESPECIALLY 

The Need . , 

Teachers of special children whx) have already seen the need for affec- 
five education may also havtf seen Ijow little has been developed^r 
this kind of child, li seems strange that ey|?n as the emotional compo- 
nent of growing and learning was beir\g explored, there was not an im- 
meiliate recognition that' children withfspecial issues in development 
would have a particular need for an education that focused on those 
issues. It is no secret to the special educator that every "special^ 
problem— be it mental impairment, physical handicap, or learning dis- 
ability— carries an emotional component sprely in need, of remedia- 
tion. At the same time, special can be used in a broad vyay when refer- 
ringjo the gifted child. Here, particular issues 6t emotional growth 
must be considered when we teach the child who has advanced tognj- 
tivi; growth. Particular attention has been feiven to the gifted and affec- 

, tive education by Sisk (iQZSj.'She has.developed a humanistic enrich- 
ment prograhi of \o 'en^ounte^ lesions" that are suited tb 'adolescents 
as well as younger children. These lessons 7qcus oriahinking about 

\ who one is and could be and how one relates to olh6rs. The combini). 
tion of adolescence and giftedness makes for arare oppfiftunity for 
creative affect ive.educaf ion, and it is needed since affect seldom. keeps 

' up with cognitivo growth. Brown's Confluent Education discussed 
previously has been related specifically to the giftfed by Phillips (1976), 
^ Hogan and Garvc)r(1976) have defined the humanislic talent for the 
gifttni as 4he ability, to rgason well with complex social, moral, and 
political problems. This series of papers and reports is an important 
resource for the teacher of gifted concerned with affective compo- 
nents. • / 

Whereto^ 

As we have said, a search of the literature reveals very little when we 
look for affedive education materials thai are prepared specifically for 
the special child. When we look for affective education for the special' 
adolescent there is even less. The one bright spot, t ho one exception to 
the paucity, is in the field of sex education. ^Here, much constf active 



worl; has been done. WhiU- wixual dnvrlopmont is not nocessarily the 
most ';ruci;il issue; fcir an adohiswrnt, then; is Utile; h(;lp in having an 
academic riiscussion rcgardinx whcjthc'r sex ciducation is ncodod 
* Suffice h.!r(! to reconnize that it is an ansa with a clear af f.jctive dimon^ 

sion; it is one issue m adolescjjncc! in no(!d of (!xploration. one; emo- 
tu.'nal iiHNi in which the schools have; h(;come willin« to enter Sex 
cducati.m materials t» j! an; " ailahlc! for the special child may provide 
an av(;nu(. for chnsroom fnja'mcmt of .)th(.r emotion laden issues con- 
nect(id to it. issues such ar, self osfe-m or shyness, for example. 

Sex Education— Special? 

When searching for materials, the; canjful teacher will want to keep in 
mmd th(! particular issues h(; or sh(! b^-iic-ves are in need of axpli^rdiion 
with this iKirticular group. M(!ntally impairec' -jhildrr.,. for example 
may n(!ed basic infor.native materials ti.at focus .ilsi. u i basic intersex 
socuilization. Emotionally impainxichildren may c-ed ne kind of cur- 
riculum that will allow them 'u; explore som.; 'jry, personal fears 
rc^ardiny relationships, or that will permit some airing ol previously 
frigluenin- s(!xudl experi(!-u:es What we must keep in mind is that for 
every adolescent, discussing sex harbors lay(;rs of material that 
touch(!s on som(! 'wvy basic issues of personal compj;tence. not about 
performance but about relating. Se)^ education that omits exploration 
of fears or values miss(!3 the mark because it treats an emotion laden 
issue; as if the (motional component coidd be anesthetized. Teachers 
need to look at just how much an(«*thraia thry are applying to a touchy 
subj(HJt and for whose benefit, theirs or their students. At times we 
mi.ss the mark wh(m. in an attempt to be "relevant." we focus on -con- 
tempcjrary problems" (e.g. abortion and womertV-righis issues) while 
ieavin;^ o-jt th(; truly relevant issues of individual fceiings. anxieties, 
and frustrations. 

We mentioii^-d that materials in sex education for the special child 
are largely found in the area of mental handicaps. Because the material 
IS sf,m»!what scatt(!red .n both depth and broadness of curricula, what 
follows will b(! a brief list of some materials-without endorsement of 
any mv.. We hopt; this list will give some sense of what special educa- 
tion •.naic.ials are available so that the individual teacher can decide 
how specially fixed" he or she nec-ds the material. 

Materials in Sex Education 

A Teacher's Guide to Sex Education for Persons w^lfc Learning Dis- 
abilities (Kempton. 1975). This paperback guide focuses on the 
r(!tarded, thcugh applications are possible to others. 

Sexun/ Development for the Developmen tally Disabled (Fischer Kra- 
jicok. & Borthick.4974). This booklet is centered on low level func- 
tioning persons. If is based on the interview method using draw- 
ings. 
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Be Informed on Marriage (Phillips, New Readers Press, 1974). This 

b()okh!l deals with marriage and interperst nal relationships. 
A Curriculuw Guide in Sex Education for TMR's (Steward, 1973). 

1'his Hook focuses on some basic hiMogical issues regarding 

rcjproduction and puberty. 
Sexuality and the Mentally Handicapped (Kerryston, Stanficld 

House, 1976). A se( of seven slides covers the basic physical issues 

in sexuality. 

Human Sexuality: A Portfolio for the Mentally Retarded (Planned 
Parenthood of Seatthv-King County, 1975). These 18 by 11 inch 
plates illustrate aspects of human sexuality. 

Adolescent Conflict Series; Copmg with Jealousy (Guidance Associ- 
ates, New York 10017). This series of f^ve 'filmstrips, while not 
focusing on sexuality per se, seems suitable for explanation of in- 
leriKirstmal issues partiuularly with troubled youngsters. 

Preparation for Parenthood (Sunburst Communications, 1975), While 
not gL'ariftl for the spiK:ial child, the filmstrip offers relevant 
material suitable for discussion with youngsters in problematic 
situations. 

^ 0 

Scar^ left by handicaps of all kinds always, alyvays go deeper tharj is 
apparent: the emotional undercoat. The handicap it touches also is in 
need,^of heaMng. What this book hopes to convey bears saying 
repeatedly: true learning touches on all those emotional elements that 
eithi,*r stand in the way or foster learning; true education must involvp 
that part of a person that helps make him or her value himself or her- 
self, others and the world he or she lives in, Childreif with handicaps 
especially need that focus oecause their deprivatioti lies deep. 
Remediation for them must cover more ground and go much farther 
than the three R s if we would ever prepare them kjr a place in society, 
Again, affective education. 
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5 A Brief Look at Evaluation 

of Affective Education " 
Efforts 

Thece have been references to efficacy studies of various affective 
programs throughout this book, particularly in the preadolescent sec 
tion. These final pages will not be an exhaustive or detailed review to 
pr«ive that affectivi education wo^ks or does not work. The magnitude 
^pd consequences of such an enterprise, considering the probable 
results, would take teachers into matters of dubious utility. 

What is proposed is far less ambitious. As a party to affective educa- 
tion cflorts, what awareness should a teacher have? After all. the evi- 
dence on a particular reading program may not be definitive but a 
teacher "sees" the results.* The evidence for affective education is 
seldom that clea," or dramatic. And it is fair to ask about this curricular 
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The evaluation of affective education suffers from the same 
difficulties as do ot^er educational efforts-but even more intensively 
To make these issues clear, the major constraints on definitive evalua- 
tion arc listed. 

1. The nature of the teacher produces many subtle influences that con- 
found clear results. It is very difficult to conduct research on a scale 
that includes the many variants of this powerful influence. 

2. Classroom groups have their individual affective dispositions 
which, if not assessed for their idiosyncratic nature, can cloud any 
findings. Transferability of programs is made difficult because 
there is never a second teacher or group like the ones used for the 
study. 

3. Within group differences of the children make for Individual varla- 
tions in the impact of programs. Something that has a profound in- 
fluence on one pupil may leave another cold. Readiness for growth 
is an individual matter here as elsewhere in learning. This is par- 
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liciihirly triu\ ot spnciiil children. Uroup changiys^fUm covit ups 
iind ih)wns ol imlividual class miMnbiirs. ConditrW| of no group 
chanxn ' could cover such individual gains and losses. 

4. Atlcclivc changes seldom lake place in simptle linear fashion, 
where a sp(u:ific program input results in a given change. Ther«^ are 
S(» many other influences |M?aring on the feelings and behavior at- 
titudes of youngsters. The * uncjxperimentaP' variables far outweigh 
those We tabulate. For example, one may feel better about oneself 
because of finding a friend in the neighborhood, which was not the 
substance of the affective (?ducation program. If tho pupil values 
learning to read, academic improvement may do more for self 
esteem than the proposed affective program. Because of the con- 
glomerate! nature of human performance, we must bo cautious 
about implying a certain Impact from a given program. 

5. Knowing and doing are not always synonymous, This is illustrated 
* by the Kohlberg moral development programs. When one learns 

what one sh.ndd do, this does not always qhean one doos it. We are 
better in measuring cognitive elements than in assessing affective 
bc^havior. Putting problem solving skills to work on a test may not 
mean that the pupil Vill be put to work wlv^n there is a social dis- 
pute. 

B, Some chang(!s wf! hopi? for may be so complex and difficult to ac- 
quire that anything short of an intensive and extensive change 
effort will fail. For example, with emotionally disturbed children, 
individual therapy may be needed and environmental' conditions 
may need to be altered. This is not tg say that afftx:tive education 
programs do not somej^imes produce a miracle, however do not ex- 
pect miracUu( to be the typical mnsequence. 

7. Another pc/)blem is research on terms that are so poorly defined 
that thf?y /vorlap. and with instruments that are so different that 
even the«ame tfirm may be assessed \?y different devices. Wagman 
(1977) found over 34 concepts and well over }00 instruments used 
in the affective education literature. These included such terms as 
self c^mcept, locus of control, attitude t\)ward learning, acceptance 
of others, risk taking, awareness of fee'Hiyi.Jftlsr.and flexibility! 
And these were only on 13 programs! It is his opinion, after sum- 
marizing the studies in the field, that we have a long way to go 
»K?fore definitive efficacy evidence is >rthcoming. This is due to 
poor research designs (lack of control groups, for example), con- 
ceptual confusion, the .small size of groups in many studies, and the 
considerable measurciment difficulties. 

One gt?neralization is^ evident: appraisals of particular programs by 
their propcments seldom fail to show positive results, This is not 
becaufie of dishonesty in the work. It is just that in such instances 
everything is going for them, including unintended experimenter in- 
fluence. Many of these .studies are dfme with bmited clientele by grad- 
uute students as doctoraf theses. 



rho f, St u,mproh.nH.v. affocMv. v,^cuti.,n proKram was cr.at.Ml 
^ .y the lat.; Ralph (),,,mann in 1955 as a primary mental health prevon- 
7 'ir'^^T y^^'' •'"'1 has a curriculum 

HMchers Basi<:ally. h.s approach is axoRnitiv... one. tea.;hinK pupils to 
'apply causal reasoning to s.H:lal problems, OjemanoVas parti,:ularly 
c»,nc.;rned with eviden,:e of the impact. He had to devise tests to fit the 
Koals I he overall results indi<:at.Hl pupils did increase in c^iusnlthmk- 
m« iitjout human behavior (Ojemann 1961) 

Currently the Human Development Trainin« Institute has 
Piibhshed Ma«»: Circle Research Invt^tigafio^is (Affective Measures. 
T97H; and Research Investigations. 1979 ), There is sub.stantiation in 
somt! of thiur work for the program exp;.-;;tations. 

The TAD program, which was discussed on page 97. is one of the 
tew based upon a combin«!d theoretical and research base. Actually 
th... (!xeicises were given extensive field trials and analysis. This work 
IS a comprehensive,afftx:tive education program still in the development 
pha..e. We can l«,k forward to significant evaluative research from the 
author, H.mry Dupont, of the University of Wisconsin at Eau Claire 
. Hudgins (1979) reviewed this and other affective education programs 
He u)nclude,i that results of these programs are inconsistent when one 
lo<,ks for gains in self concept or social adjustment. Again this indicates 
th... n«Hl t.) look at what works for particular pupils since some do gain 
some have no change^; and some drop. Hudgins indicated that work with 
younger ..hildren by facilitators who are trained in affective education 
techniques ami group pr.jcesses are probably important in producing 

Riivjin (1979) reviewed all aspects of research oh affective education 
programs. He examined research designs, the quality of the informa- 
tion reported, and specific results. The evidence on three prdgrams are 
^ studied intensively: TET Human Development Program, and the Min- 
n.sota Elementary School Guidance Program. The htsi one can say is 
that th«; positive findings are minimal apd are broughl in by flawed 
studies-most of them doctoral dissertations. However, before casting ' 
Hspf.rsions. we should remember this same condition is true of cogni 
tive programs where much more effort has been expended 
Rosenberg (1978) started out by observing that affectivp education" 
shoMTd not be used to coerce pupils to conformity When it is the en- 
vironment that needs to be changed, ^t is doubtful that superficial 
programs not related to jobs and the future will change adolescent self 
.rsteem.. Further, he pointed out that changes in the group oft^n stop 
right ther... and nev«!r transfer to a broader context. This oould be4rue 
even when the program has beenV tested out" by traditional scales 
Often th«! nxost gratifietl person is the leader who has a high invest-' 
ment in a given process, 

Pwyrams that have a targeted goal, such as self control in a^iven set- 
ting havu-a Jwtlcr prognosis than those that anticipate total change in 
self esiw-m. But even here, the matter is complex. What does the term 
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moan? How doos one know if progress has been made in self manage- 
ment? Is it a trait or a specific Jxihavior? There is a'detailed description 
and examination of the Fagan-Long program for fostering self control^ 
in BehavioFol Disorders for February, 1979 (Vol. 4, No. 2). This is but 
one? of the many terms that are enunciated in goals, and a similar ex- 
amination could be made of any one. There is a vast literature on self 
concept-self esteem where even the terms ^nay take many pages to ex- 
amine (Wylie. 1974. 1979). 

Ciirtledge and Milbutn (1978) have made a comprehensive examination 
of the? various facets (j|f affective education efforts that enable the pupil to 
relate more nffixjtively to teachers and peers. In general, they fo\ind that 
there is evid(;nce of positive results and that there is a. linkage between 
s(H:ial skills and acad<i?mic success. Particularly important are social rein- 
forcement in kihavioij modification and modeling to insure desired social 
behavior change. While they found that thS6 problem of transfer is signifi- 
cant, the review found substantiation for the possibility of teaching 
social skills. 

In a criticcil rwievv of social development programs, the Elavdos (1978) 
foimd that there are no cltiar rationales given in the programs, they are not 
spiicific in their fodus. and ilo not provide adequate implementation 
strategies. Basicallj^/they argued that these programs must be re'-^ted to 
dtrvelopniental realities of the children to be.helpcd, otherwise the expec- 
tation can , be expected to be minimal. Renders, Devol, and T;'ujillo 
(1978) have collected a series of abstracts and, summaries on evalua- 
i tive studies. The materials cover various ages and strategies,' some of 
^ which are not specifically affecftive 'in nature. Global, as well as 

targeted jwiils are involved. With ona exception, the revievvs report 
positive riiults. 

As an example, we can examine the work of one researcher who has 
devoted her time to one specific concept: Norma Feshback (1978). She 
' has taken a critical area of affective performance, empathy, and 
worked direi;tly in sch(K)ls to study how it might be enhanced. Empa- 
thy is one of those very diffuse concepts in the affective area. She 
defined it as "a sharc*d emotional response which the child ex- 
periences on pt?rceiving dnother person s emotional reaction^* having 
both ujgnitive and afl<K:tive components. She sfces this'as a special 
regulator of aggress ivilbehavior, and thus sees the methods of control 
of aggression to be ind\cct and related to prosotial behavior. This 30 
hour pJbgram was used rn ^mall groups of elementary age children. 
The -activities included stories, problem solving, acting out w^rds, 
groupViiAtaission. and the like. Role playing emphasized the use of im- 
cigination. I he matter of 'measurement was so complex they found it 
♦lecessary to develop a new series of techniques including observation, 
film material, and other measurement tools. The results of the pilqt 
study showed improvements, differential to submethods employed, 
and she is now extending the work, and plans a 8 month, followup. 
What we learn fronr\ her work is the great care needed in appraising 
ri!sults. the care with which evaluative designs must be scft, afid the in- 
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tricacios of measurement. Her conservative but not pessimistic ap- ' 
praisal is a model for teachers one! an antidote for thj; global, super- 
ficial work characteristic of evaluation in affective education. 

U)ckwood (1978) has reviewed the evaluation studies dealing with 
values clarification and Kohlberx' moral development programs. While 
IheriJ are extensive claims of various direct and indirect changes in 
such pr()Krams. he found positive effects only for classrt^om behavior 
through values clarification. Moral d(!velopment .jfforts appear to in- 
crease moral reasoning though to varying degre.>s among bubjects. It 
should be noted, this is not moral bt havior. The many inadequacies of 
the researches and possible improvements are discussed with great 
clarity for thosj- interested in evaluation of these two areas. 
. Whih! evaluation is certainly essential in affective education, the 
classroom teacher is seldom in a position to conduct such studies. 
How(!ver. teachers can often collaborate with school research bureaus 
01 university enterprises. The many complexities of valid work in this 
domain are btjyond not only the typical teacher to apprcxnate but the 
majority of researchers as well. The minimum evpry teacher is oblig- 
ated to do is to examine data available on programs. Beyond this, they 
can ask their pupils what they found helpful and what they did noJ in 
affect ivj! education procedures. Of u)urse, this evalutrtion should be 
don^i vnth any curricula. "', 

Teachers will also be in a position to see first hand, pragmatically, 
the consequence of efforts. While it is true we are all biased in many 
dinictions. this is not the total story. Teachers live with children and if 
thny see improvements these are not to be ignored. Parents also have 
real reflections. At any rate, the -payoff is in the life space and those 
who participate in the living areas have a valuable contribution to 
make to assessment. It must be remembered few of the studies were 
specifically on special children. Beyond this, a teacher should hd par- 
ticularly percepVive about claims made. Try to see the reports on 
which claims are made. Get advice. Don t be conned into claims that 
are really promotional incentives to purchase expensive materials. 

Being awart; of the various hazards in affective research enumer- 
ated at the start of this section, a teacher can be an intelligent appraiser 
of studies and'combine this with the fact that each pupil is a unique 
being. There is considerable encouragement to be gained from know- 
ing (if there is no evidence of negative impact) that the processes 
employed have helped one or another pupil toward a more adequate 
self, a higher level of social competency, and a richer and more posi- 
tive affe<:tive life. With our special children, so much is needed that we 
are obligated to get on with the work. Affective education is the 
birthright of these yoimgsters. When in doubt aboift an affective 
education procedurp or program, consult with yoqr associates and 
other available professionals. Never embark on a program about 
which y»)u have personal doubts regardless of the research. There are 
a vast array of things to do to make sptxjial children's lives better in the 
thrw! dimensions that can start tomorrow. 
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